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The  satellite  picture  on 
this  page  is  the  image 
of  a  fascinating 
ecosystem.  Fascinating 
because  of  its  beauty  and 
diversity,  but  also  because  of 
its  politics.  As  we  explore  in 
the  lead  articles  of  this  issue, 
the  area  of  Alberta,  B.C.  and 
Montana  that  is  known  as  the 
Crown  of  the  Continent  is  an 
ecosystem  under  pressure.  A 
coalition  of  users  and  resi- 
dents of  the  area  have  been 
meeting  to  try  to  map  the 
area's  future.  The  group 
represents  diverse  interests 
and  includes  a  number  of  old 
adversaries.  That  they  have 
made  any  progress  at  all  is 
amazing:  writer  Lynn  Zwicky 
calls  their  work  sustainable 
development  in  action. 
The  Crown  is  all  one  ecosys- 
tem, but  three  provinces  and 
stales,  two  national  parks,  two 
American  National  Forests, 
and  a  Canadian  grazing 
reserve.  As  well,  it  is  one  of 
the  last  refuges  of  the  grizzly 
bear  and  home  to  black 
wolves,  bighorn  sheep,  mule 
deer,  elk,  bull  trout,  eagles  and 
other  vulnerable  wildlife.  It  is 
also  the  site  of  ever-incivusm*: 
activity  in  ranching,  forestry, 
tourism  and  oil  and  gas 
activity.  What's  the  future 
here?  Can  we  protect  the 
habitat  while  also  allowing 
"wise  use"?  In  other  stories. 
Kevin  Van  Tighem  tells  us 
what's  at  stake  in  this  special 
part  of  the  world;  and  Eric- 
Bailey  gives  many  of  the 
people  involved  a  platform  to 
talk  about  what's  important  to 
them. 

The  back  section  is  our 
Environment  Week  special. 
Reduce.  Reuse.  Recycle, 


Recover  are  the  now-familiar 
four  Rs  for  the  ecofriendly 
household  or  business.  We 
called  on  CBC  radio  environ- 
ment commentator  Cheryl 
Croucher  to  take  a  fresh  look 
at  the  four  and  how  they're 
working.  She  points  out  that 
recycling  is  well  entrenched; 
the  other  three  need  some 
work.  Just  shifting  wastes 
from  garbage  tins  to  Blue 
Boxes  is  not  enough.  In  the 


special,  we  look  at  the  cost  of 
the  new  way  of  doing  things 
and  the  cost  of  not  making 
changes;  offer  some  helpful 
hints  on  what  you  can  do:  and 
include  a  little  quiz  to  test 
your  RQ. 

The  Environment  Week 
issue  is  more  widely  distrib- 
uted than  the  others.  If  you  are 
a  new  reader,  welcome  to 
Environment  Views,  and  if 
you  enjoyed  the  exchange  of 


tri 


information  and  views  on 
environment  topics  that  you 
find  here,  subscriptions  are 
free;  write  or  call  the  address 
opposite  to  be  included  on  our 
mailing  list.  If  you  have  any 
comments  about  current  topics 
or  about  articles  in  the 
magazine,  please  write  to  us. 

The  editor  of  Environment  Views. 
Maryhelen  Vicars  is  a  freelance 
writer  and  editor  based  in 
Edmonton. 
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AROUND  THE  PROVINCE         by  Cathie  Bartlett 


Shop  and  Save 
the  Earth 


Today's  consumer  has  been 
told  -  and  told  -  about  the 
merits  of  reusable  grocery 
bags,  cloth  diapers,  recycled 
paper,  water-saving  toilet 
fixtures  and  showerheads, 
energy  efficient  lighting... 

No  doubt  about  it  -  the  list 
of  green  products  grows  and 
grows  as  more  and  more 
businesses  catch  the  environ- 
mental wave.  But  even  the 
most  committed  enviro- 
shopper  can  find  it  a  chal- 
lenge to  locate  a  particular 
product. 

But  in  Edmonton,  shoppers 
have  The  Environment  Shop 


light  bulbs  tell  of  then  sa\  ings 

-  in  both  money  and  energy. 

The  business  calls  on 
James'  previous  work 
experience  in  water  and 
sewage  treatment.  He's 
certified  by  Alberta  Environ- 
ment in  water  treatment  and 
offers  professional  laboratory 
analysis  for  ground  or  surface 
water. 

"Water  treatment  and  air 
treatment  accounts  for  about 
half  our  business."  James 
says. 

Gardening  and  composting 
are  Sylvia's  special 
interests. The  store's  extensive 
garden  section  includes  a 
greenhouse  made  with 
recycled  plastic.  Hydroponics 

-  gardening  without  soil  -  is 
big  here,  complete  with 
energy-efficient  lights. 


The  swift  fox  was  poisoned, 
trapped  and  chased  off  the 
prairies  50  years  ago,  but  the 
story  may  yet  have  a  happy 
ending. 

More  than  465  foxes  have 
been  released  in  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  since  Septem- 


ber of  1983.  The  foxes  (about 
the  size  of  a  large  house  cat, 
with  a  diet  that  includes 
insects,  mice,  birds, 
jackrabbits  and  ground 
squirrels)  are  being  reintro- 
duced to  their  original  habitat, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a 
number  of  dedicated  people. 

John  Creviston  of  Calgary, 
president  of  the  Swift  Fox 
Conservation  Society,  said  the 
project  has  succeeded  from 
the  standpoint  of  biological 
criteria.  A  count  obtained 
through  live-trapping  last  fall 
showed  that  two-thirds  of  the 
27  foxes  caught  were  born  in 
the  wild. 

"The  fact  they  are  breeding 
in  the  wild,  and  there  is  well 
more  than  a  15  per  cent 
survivorship  rate  in  the  wild, 
means  the  project  has  been  a 
success,"  Creviston  says. 

The  animal  was  abundant 
on  the  prairies  before  1900, 
but  declined  with  loss  of 
habitat,  poisoning  campaigns 
intended  to  reduce  wolf, 
coyote  and  ground  squirrel 
populations,  and  trapping. 

These  factors,  combined 
with  long,  harsh  winters, 
eventually  caused  the  disap- 


pearance of  the  swift  fox  from 
its  Canadian  range.  The  last 
Canadian  swift  fox  was 
sighted  near  Manyberries  in 
1938. 

The  Committee  on  the 
Status  of  Endangered  Wildlife 
in  Canada  lists  the  animal  as 
"extirpated."  (There  are  still 
some  swift  fox  living  in  the 
central  U.S.,  mainly  in 
Colorado  and  Wyoming.) 

The  project's  beginnings 
go  back  to  the  early  '70s, 
when  Miles  and  Beryl 
Smeeton  of  Cochrane  im- 
ported two  pairs  of  swift 
foxes.  The  animals  were 
brought  to  the  Smeetons' 
private  game  farm,  the 
Wildlife  Reserve  of  Western 
Canada,  with  the  idea  that  the 
swift  fox  should  live  again  in 
the  Canadian  wild. 

Dr.  Stephen  Herrero  of  the 
University  of  Calgary  became 
interested  in  the  Smeetons' 
efforts  to  breed  the  foxes.  The 
breeding  program  now 
includes  the  Calgary  Zoo,  the 
Moose  Jaw  Wild  Animal  Park 
and  the  Edmonton  Valley 
Zoo.  The  reintroduction  team 
includes  the  University  of 
Calgary,  Canadian  Wildlife 
Service,  and  the  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba 
provincial  wildlife  depart- 
ments. 

The  World  Wildlife  Fund 
of  Canada  and  the  Swift  Fox 
Conservation  Society  have 
provided  educational  and 
financial  help.  The  states  of 
Wyoming  and  Colorado 
supplied  the  founding  mem- 
bers of  the  captive  swift  fox 
population. 

Creviston  says  the  Swift 
Fox  Conservation  Society  has 
about  500  members,  some 
from  the  U.S.  and  "even  a  few 
overseas."  The  American 
members  include  those  from 
the  San  Joachim  Kit  Fox 
Project  in  California,  where 
the  kit  fox  still  exists  but  is 
declining.  Members  there 
want  to  act  before  the  animal 
disappears. 


offering  a  full  range  of  green 
products.  James  Munro  and 
his  mother,  Sylvia  Munro, 
opened  the  store  in  December 
in  the  Meadowlark  Shopping 
Centre,  and  business  is  going 
well. 

Everything  on  the  shelves 
is  tried-and-true  eco-friendly. 
But  James  says  the  products 
must  offer  something  more. 

"What  we  have  are 
environmentally  friendly 
products  that  have  a  payback 
in  terms  of  health  or  money. 

"You'd  never  survive  if 
it's  just  for  the  environment." 

So  he's  quick  to  let 
customers  know  that  the 
Econo-Flush  toilet  fixture 
costs  just  $19.95  but  will  save 
a  family  of  four  $105  a  year 
on  City  of  Edmonton  rates. 

Signs  underneath  the 
shelves  of  energy-efficient 


As  for  composters  -  well, 
there  are  all  kinds  available. 
You  can  spend  as  little  as 
$6.95  or  as  much  as  $640.  It 
all  depends  on  how  much 
good  dirt  you  want  and  how 
fast  you  want  it.  Sylvia  says 
she  "absolutely  detests" 
disposable  diapers.  So  it  s 
hardl)  surprising  there's  a 
shelf  devoted  to  cloth  diapers 
at  the  Environment  Shop. 

The  old-fashioned  push 
lawnmower  ($159)  is  coming 
back  in  style,  to  let  you  keep  a 
neat  lawn  without  creatine  a 
lot  of  noise  and  air  pollution. 
But  apparently  today's  green 
shopper  remembers  the 
sweaty  Saturday  afternoons  of 
yesteryear  all  too  clearly. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  not 
willing  to  go  that  far  -  too 
much  work."  James  says  w  ith 
a  laugh. 
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Kevin  Van  Tighem 

THROUGH  A  GRIZZLY'S  EYES 


Ecosystem  Thinking  in  a 
Fragmented  World 


I  t  is  late  afternoon,  and  the  sound  of 
I  meltwater  is  every  where.  The  dull  thun- 
I  der  of  avalanches  fills  the  valley  as 
I  mountains  release  the  winter's  accumu- 
lations of  snow. 

In  the  alders  at  the  base  of  an  avalanche 
slope  a  grizzly  lies  on  his  back,  one  paw 
poised  above  him  and  his  head  twisted  to 
the  side.  He  opens  his  eyes  and  focuses  on 
the  branches  above  him.  then  closes  them 
again  and  heaves  a  phlegmy  sigh.  A  fox 
sparrow  bursts  into  song  nearby. 

Below,  the  rushing  of  Sage  Creek  min- 
gles with  the  muted  sound  of  wind  in  pines. 
The  air  is  hazy  with  humidity  and  soft  with 
spring. 

The  bear  dozes.  The  long  day  fades. 

As  the  evening  breeze  comes  sliding  down 
the  gullies,  bringing  a  fresh  chill  from 
timberline  snowfields,  the  bear  stands  and 
shakes  himself.  He  tests  the  air.  then  fol- 
lows his  nose  to  a  newly  exposed  patch  of 
brown  vegetation.  Uprooting  a  clump  of 
hedysarum  with  one  swipe  of  his  claws,  he 
munches  on  the  stringy  roots. 

In  the  forest,  varied  thrushes  are  singing. 

A  bullet  strikes  the  ground  by  his  face, 
and  the  grizzly  sits  back  on  his  haunches, 
shocked.  The  rifle's  crack  echoes  down  the 
valley. 

Another  bullet  strikes,  this  time  behind 
the  bear. 

He  lumbers  for  the  timber,  head  weaving 
as  he  tries  to  pick  up  a  scent  that  will  tell  him 
what  is  going  on. 

The  third  bullet  creases  the  big  bear's 
hump  just  as  human  scent  hits  him.  Like  a 
ball  of  silver-tipped  fur.  the  grizzly  races 
into  the  trees  as  the  last  bullet  ricochets  into 
the  alders. 

Behind  him,  the  hunters  are  left  with  a 
dilemma.  They  have  driven  by  four-wheel- 
drive  truck  to  the  end  of  a  logging  road, 
through  vast  clearcuts,  to  hunt  grizzlies 
legally  during  British  Columbia's  spring 
bear  season  in  hunting  zone  4- 1 .  They  know 
how  scarce  grizzlies  are,  especially  one  as 
big  as  this.  They  may  have  hit  him.  But  it's 
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growing  dark,  and  neither  wants  to  surprise 
a  wounded  grizzly  at  close  range. 

The  grizzly,  however,  is  half  a  kilometre 
away,  moving  steadily  up  the  valley.  The 
memory  of  the  gunshots  is  fading  as  his 
powerful  nose  filters  countless  familiar 
odors  from  the  mountain  night  -  resin, 
snowmelt,  mould,  new  buds. 

By  morning,  the  grizzly  has  crossed  the 
Continental  Divide,  into  the  high  country  at 
the  headwaters  of  the  Waterton  River.  Wind 
is  roaring  through  timberline  fir  as  the  bear 
descends  to  a  small  creek. 

He  forages  half-heartedly  along  the  stream 
meadow,  but  the  ground  is  well  frozen  at 
this  elevation.  Wandering  into  a  patch  of 
old-growth  spruce  trees,  he  beds  down.  He 
tries  to  lick  the  sore  spot  on  his  shoulder,  but 
his  head  will  not  twist  that  far.  Eventually 
he  stretches  out  on  his  side,  sighs,  and  falls 
asleep. 

It  is  unlikely  that  bears  let  worries  disturb 
their  sleep;  in  any  case,  there  is  no  need  for 
worry  tonight.  Although  he  is  still  in  the 
same  great  mountain  ecosystem,  well  within 


Tamaracks  at  Roive  Lakes 
(above),  and  ML  Blakiston,  both  in 
Waterton  Lakes  National  Park. 

his  normal  home  range,  he  has  crossed  an 
invisible  line  in  the  darkness. 

Two  hours  ago  he  could  be  legally  shot 
and  killed  as  agame  animal.  Now,  he  sleeps 
in  a  national  park,  protected  by  law. 

For  three  days  the  grizzly  works  his  way 
downstream.  The  wind  on  this  side  of  the 
Rockies  seems  to  howl  endlessly,  sweeping 
its  thawing  breath  down  from  spindrift- 
topped  peaks  into  the  brown  foothills. 

As  he  is  digging  roots  one  night  along  the 
edge  of  Blakiston  Brook,  still  in  Waterton 
Lakes  National  Park,  the  bear's  hackles  lift 
and  he  freezes,  nose  working,  small  eyes 
flickering.  The  wind  has  brought  the  scent 
of  bear  cubs. 

He  moves  forward,  pigeon-toed  and  stiff- 
legged.  Something  moves  at  the  edge  of  the 
grassland.  A  low  rumble  rises  in  his  throat. 

He  is  answered  by  a  loud  woof. 

The  sow  charges  from  a  clump  of 
silverberry,  snarling  and  swinging  herpaws. 
She  stops  a  few  steps  short  of  the  big  boar, 
moaning  and  drooling,  her  head  swaying 
from  side  to  side. 

Behind  her,  three  cubs  flee,  hesitate,  and 
dash  back  to  cower  behind  their  mother. 

The  boar  lowers  his  head  as  if  to  smell 
something  in  the  grass,  and  walks  a  few 
paces  to  one  side,  his  nostrils  full  of  cub 
smell  and  his  small  brain  full  of  blood.  But 
the  sow's  desperate  rage  makes  him  cau- 
tious. The  sow  makes  another  rush  and  he 
braces  for  the  attack,  but  again  she  turns 
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aside.  This  time  she  herds  her  cubs  away. 
The  boar  does  not  follow. 

Sow  grizzlies  are  extremely  aggres- 
sive in  defence  of  their  cubs.  Since  griz- 
zlies are  not  inclined  to  climb  trees  as 
black  bears  are.  grizzly  mothers  often 
attack  to  protect  their  young. 

In  Glacier  and  Waterton  Lakes  na- 
tional parks,  grizzlies  are  safe  from  hunt- 
ers but  not  from  the  growing  number  of 
people  who  visit  the  parks  to  savor  the 
scenery  and  tramp  the  trails.  The  aggres- 
sive instincts  of  sow  grizzlies  are  a  con- 
stant risk,  because  female  grizzlies  react 
to  hikers  vei  \  much  like  they  do  to  other 
bears.  Attacks  on  humans  are  inevitable 
in  the  Crown  of  the  Continent  ecosys- 
tem, as  more  and  more  people  crou  d  in 
on  fewer  and  fewer  bears.  Human  inju- 
ries usually  result  in  dead  bears. 

The  grizzly  swims  the  Waterton  River. 
The  farther  he  travels  east,  the  belter  the 
forage.  The  high  passes  are  still  locked 
in  winter,  but  here  at  lower  elevations, 
where  chinook  winds  sweep  away  much 


Ecosystems  do  not  respect  political 
boundaries.  While  the  w  ork  done 
by  Alberta's  Crown  of  the  Conti- 
nent society  is  necessary  and  valu- 
able, integrated  resource  use  policies  for 
the  entire  Crown  area  can't  be  estab- 
lished w  ithout  participation  from  British 
Columbia  and  Montana. 

"Awareness  and  acceptance  of  the 
Crown  of  the  Continent  is  high  in  Al- 
berta and  Montana,  and  is  just  beginning 
in  B.C.,"  says  Harvey  Locke,  national 
president  of  the  Canadian  Parks  and 
Wilderness  Society  (CPAWS).  "Just  how 
these  efforts  will  come  together  isn't 
clear  now.  What  we  don't  want  to  do  is 
introduce  a  new  layer  of  bureaucracy. 
What  we  do  want  is  a  new  way  of  think- 
ing -  thinking  about  ecosystems." 

In  Montana,  Glacier  National  Park  has 
been  a  prime  mover  in  seeking  co-opera- 
tion on  how  lands  are  managed  outside 
the  park.  The  park  has  started  a  Crown  of 
the  Continent  ecosystem  project.  There 
are  plans  to  do  a  feasibility  study  on 
integrated  land  use  planning  in  the  area. 

On  the  international  side,  increased 
co-operation  among  parks  and  environ- 
ment departments  from  Montana  and 
B.C.  has  been  sparked  by  the  contro- 
versy over  the  Cabin  Creek  coal  devel- 
opment in  B.C.  The  impacts  of  this  pro- 


posed open  pit  mine.  1 3  kilometres  from 
the  Canada/U.S.  border,  would  be  felt 
throughout  the  basin  of  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Flathead  River. 

The  matter  w  as  taken  to  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission.  Its  report,  made 
public  in  1989.  recommended  that  B.C. 
and  Montana  agree  on  a  sustainable  de- 
velopment strategy  for  the  area.  Repre- 
sentatives of  government  departments 
met  last  fall  for  a  tour  of  the  Flathead 
basin  in  B.C.  and  Montana.  The  report  of 
this  working  group  has  been  forwarded 
to  both  governments  and  is  now  under 
consideration.  Officials  from  both  sides 
of  the  border  expect  that  a  formal  work- 
ing group  w  ill  be  appointed  soon. 

"There  have  been  a  lot  of  satellite 
efforts  on  the  Crown  and  they  all  have 
similar  goals,"  says  Brace  Hayden.  eco- 
system co-ordinator  lor  Glacier  National 
Park.  "My  hope  is  that  they  w  ill  merge 
into  a  master  effort.  The  key  to  this  is 
strong  citizen  participation  and  early  dia- 
logue." 

Hayden  says  one  of  the  problems  that 
has  plagued  co-operative  efforts  in  Mon- 
tana is  a  serious  misconception  about  the 
Crown  of  the  Continent  initiative.  "Some 
people  think  the  Crown  is  an  agenda  to 
expand  the  boundaries  of  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park,"  he  says.  "That's  simply  not 
true.  We're  looking  for  co-operation  on 
how  lands  are  managed  outside  the  park 
so  the  ecosystem  is  preserved." 

The  same  misconception  has  hampered 


Crown  of  the  Continent  work  in  B.C. 
There,  the  phrase  "w  ilderness  land  grab" 
is  frequently  applied  to  the  Crown. 

"As  a  result  of  this  misinformation, 
people  have  started  to  think  of  the  Crow  n 
as  a  threat  w  hen  it's  supposed  to  be  non- 
threatening."  says  CPAWS'  Locke. 
"We've  been  seen  as  forcing  the  agenda 
when  what  we're  trying  to  do  is  let 
people  shape  the  agenda.  We've  got 
some  work  to  do  in  dispelling  this  no- 
tion." 

That  work  has  already  begun.  A 
number  of  Alberta  groups  met  w  ith  B.C. 
government  representatives  in  March  in 
Cranbrook.  The  meeting  was  aimed  at 
raising  awareness  of  the  Crown  initia- 
tive. 

"I  was  having  difficulty  discerning 
clearly  what  the  Crown  of  the  Continent 
was,"  says  Dennis  McDonald,  regional 
director  for  the  B.C.  Ministry  of  the 
Environment's  Kootenay  Region. 
"Many  people  believe  it's  the  creation  of 
a  huge  park.  From  the  discussions  we 
had  in  Cranbrook.  that's  clearly  not  their 
intention.  They're  attempting  to  ensure 
that  land  management  practices  sur- 
rounding the  parks  protect  the  unique 
values  of  the  ecosystem  in  the  parks. 

"In  that  case,  the  work  we're  doing 
with  Montana  on  the  Flathead  is  com- 
patible. It  will  all  provide  momentum 
toward  the  spirit  of  the  Crown  of  the 
Continent." 

Connie  Bryson 
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Pressures 
on  the  Crown 

One  gas  well,  one  logging  road  or  one  trail  bike  scar  may  have  little  overall  impact, 
but  when  added  together  oyer  several  years  local  developments  add  up  to  big 
trouble  for  the  ecosystem .  What  are  some  of  the  pressures  and  what  might  be  done? 

Oil  and  gas 
development 


loss  of  wildlife  habitat 

access  for  hunters  and  poachers 
pollution  and  damage  to  streams 

loss  of  wilderness  integrity 


protect  stream  crossing  and  well  sites, 
and  reclaim  with  native  vegetation 
close  and  gate  access  roads 

prohibit  development  on  floodplains, 
steep  slopes  and  other  sensitive  sites 

protect  key  wilderness  areas  like  Mill  Creek, 
South  Castle  and  Kishinena  watersheds 


Cattle  ranching 
and  agriculture 

-  destruction  of  predators  like  wolves  and  bears 

-  competition  between  cows  and  wildlife 
for  grazing 

-  keep  cattle  out  of  wildland  areas  in  winter  and  spring 

-  public  payment  for  crop  and  livestock  losses 
to  wildlife 

-  habitat  loss 

-  damage  to  watersheds 
from  trampling  and  erosion 

-  removal  of  livestock  from  problem  areas  such 
as  Poll  Haven 

Increasing 

recreational  demand 

-  overrenting  and  harassment  of  wildlife 
by  motor  vehicles 

-  access  planning  to  control  off-road  vehicle  use 

-  damage  to  vegetation  in  popular  areas 

-  more  encounters  between  humans  and  bears 

-  expansion  of  the  protected  core  to  include  areas 
like  South  Castle,  Mill  Creek  and  Akamina-Kishinena 

-  development  of  facilities  in 
key  wildlife  habitats 

-  promotion  of  ecologically  sensitive  forms  of 
recreation  and  tourism 

Logging 

-  habitat  change 

-  change  to  more  sensitive  "new  forestry" 
logging  practices 

-  improved  access  for 
hunters  and  poachers 

-  closure  of  access  roads 

-  watershed  damage  and  erosion 

-  protect  key  wilderness  areas  like  Mill  Creek, 
South  Castle  and  Kishinena  watersheds 

Although  the  impact  of  each  kind  of  human  activity  can  be  reduced,  the  real  solutions  to  the  long-term  survival  of  the  Crown 
of  the  Continent  ecosystem  in  the  face  of  continuing  human  demands  will  include  educating  the  public  about  ecosystem 
dynamics,  better  environmental  impact  assessment  and  economic  incentives  for  agriculture  and  industry  to  tread  lightly  on 
the  land.  Ray  Rasmussen  and  other  conservationists  feel  that  the  core  protected  area  must  be  expanded  and  that  there  has 
to  be  a  real  effort  to  improve  consultation  and  co-operation  among  the  various  groups  of  people  who  use  the  Crown. 
Charlie  Russell,  a  rancher  and  member  of  the  Biosphere  Reserve  committee,  worries  that  greed  might  prevail  over 
responsibility.  "Everyone  is  going  to  have  to  be  willing  to  give  something  up,"  he  says.  "That  isn't  easy." 

of  the  winter  snows,  green  grass  and  new 
spring  flowers  are  everywhere.  The  grizzly 
lost  almost  a  quarter  of  his  body  weight 
during  his  winter  sleep,  so  the  new  vegeta- 
tion is  like  ambrosia  to  him.  This  is  his 
spring  range. 

Several  days  later  he  crosses  another  in- 
visible boundary  onto  the  Blood  Reserve, 
skirting  a  gas  well  and  leaving  his  tracks 


along  the  well  road.  Then,  completely  una- 
ware of  it,  he  crosses  back  into  the  national 
park.  One  end  of  the  glacier  lily  patch  was 
Indian  land.  By  the  time  he  ate  the  last  lily 
bulb,  he  was  in  the  park.  They  all  tasted  the 
same. 

Late  in  June,  the  bear  is  in  Poll  Haven 
Community  Pasture,  well  to  the  east  of 
where  he  spent  the  winter.  Aspen  forests 


and  meadows  are  misted  with  rain.  In  the 
fogged  treetops  above  Lee  Creek,  a  robin 
sings  steadily  into  the  sodden  dusk.  This 
piece  of  the  Crown  is  owned  -  a  human 
concept,  alien  to  grizzlies  and  all  other 
living  things  -  by  the  Alberta  government. 

Green  odors  are  everywhere.  The  bear 
steps  over  fallen  logs  and  through  rain- 
drenched  buffalo  berry  shrubs,  oblivious  to 
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The  falls  at  left  and  Lake 
MacDonald  (below)  are  both  in 
Glacier  National  Park  in  the  U.S. 

the  wet  as  he  follows  his  nose  from  one  wet 
green  smell  to  the  next.  He  has  been  gaining 
weight  steadily  these  past  few  weeks.  He  is 
moving  crosswind  when  a  delightful  smell 
hits  him  square  in  the  nostrils;  the  rich, 
strong  odor  of  rotting  flesh. 

The  cow,  bloated  and  swollen,  was  killed 
by  lightning  a  week  earlier.  It  is  a  windfall 
to  the  bear,  who  normally  eats  only  vegeta- 
tion. 

Two  days  later,  the  cow  carcass  is  nearly 
gone.  Bits  of  hide  are  splattered  with  drop- 
pings from  the  ravens  who  argue  all  day 
long  in  the  treetops.  Three  coyotes  have 
been  working  on  the  carcass  too,  carrying 
away  bits  and  pieces  whenever  the  bear's 
back  was  turned. 

As  he  emerges  from  the  timber  for  one 
last  meal,  the  grizzly  detects  a  new  odor, 
that  of  engine  oil  and  exhaust.  There  are  tire 
tracks  in  the  trampled  ground  near  the  car- 
cass. 

Poll  Haven  used  to  be  part  of  Waterton 
Lakes  National  Park.  It  was  removed  from 
the  park  in  1 947  for  cattle  grazing.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  also  an  important  spring  range 
for  grizzly  bears.  When  range  cattle  die. 
bears  scavenge  on  them.  Rarely,  a  bear  will 
learn  to  kill  cows. 

When  bears  eat  domestic  cattle,  provin- 
cial authorities  remove  the  bears.  In  some 
cases  this  means  trap- 
ping the  bear  and  re- 
moving it  far  from  the 
Crown.  In  other  cases  it 
means  killing  it.  Either 
way,  the  ecosystem 
loses  a  bear;  in  1986 
and  1987  alone,  10  griz- 
zlies were  removed 
from  Poll  Haven. 

When  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  truck  returns 
pulling  a  bear  trap  the 
following  afternoon, 
however,  the  grizzly  is 
already  several  kilome- 
tres away,  bedded  just 
below  a  ridgetop  in 
northern  Montana. 

He  is  safe  now.  In  the 
U.S.  the  same  bear  that 
can  be  legally  hunted  in 
B.C.,  dodges  hikers  and 

■ cameras  in  Waterton 
Lakes  National  Park  and 
is  considered  an  agri- 
cultural pest  in  Alberta 
grazing  lands,  is  af- 
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forded  the  full  protection  of  the  U.S.  En 
dangered  Species  Act.  It  is  a  criminal  of- 
fence to  bother  this  bear  on  this  side  of  yet 
another  invisible  line. 

None  of  this  would  make  sense  to  the 
bear,  if  he  were  aware  of  it.  This  is  all  his 
home  range,  all  the  same  ecosystem,  and  as 
the  seasons  change  he  will  inevitably  cross 
those  invisible  lines  again  and  again.  Each 
time  he  crosses  another  jurisdictional  bound- 
ary, he  will  be  exposed  to  different  hazards, 
land-use  patterns  and  human  philosophies. 
This  October,  when  he  is  killed  by  a  poacher 
beside  a  gas  well  road  in  Alberta's  Bow- 
Crow  Forest  Reserve,  he  will  have  un- 
knowingly become  another  victim  of  eco- 
s  y  S  t  e  m  frag  mentation. 

The  Crown  of  the  Continent  ecosystem, 
where  the  Rock)  Mountains  give  way  to  the 
great  central  plains  of  North  America,  is  a 
spectacular  tapestry  of  bunch  grass  prairie, 
aspen  forest,  evergreens,  castellated  moun- 
tains and  wind.  Viewed  from  outer  space,  it 
forms  a  pattern  clearly  distinguishable  from 
the  surrounding  landscapes.  Mountains  till 
the  centre,  prairie  rims  the  edges  and  forested 
valleys  send  their  waters  to  Hudson  Bay. 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

To  the  west,  headwater  valleys  feed  the 
Columbia  River  system,  flowing  at  length 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  To  the  north,  streams 
drain  to  the  Oldman  River  and  by  way  of  the 
Saskatchewan  River  to  Hudson  Bay.  To  the 
east,  other  streams  hasten  to  join  the  Mis- 
souri and  eventually  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  watersheds  of  the  Crown  may  drain 
to  different  oceans,  but  they  share  geologi- 
cal origins,  landscape  patterns,  weather  sys- 
tems and  wildlife  populations. 

The  View  from  Space 

From  outer  space,  large  patterns  are  more 
visible  than  small  details.  From  an  orbiting 
satellite,  for  example,  it  is  easy  to  see  great 
Pacific  weather  systems  rolling  across  the 
continent,  heavy  with  moisture,  to  squeeze 
up  against  the  chilly  heights  of  the  Crown's 
2,000-metre  mountains.  As  clouds  form 
and  thicken,  those  weather  systems  shed 
rain  and  snow  along  the  western  reaches  of 
the  Crown.  To  the  east,  where  mountains 
give  way  to  prairie,  the  descending  winds  - 
drier  and  warmer  now  -  sweep  across  aspen 
thickets  and  fescue  grassland. 

Those  sorts  of  patterns  are  visible  from 
outer  space.  The  intricate  details  of  bunch 
grass  prairie,  with  its  dozens  of  species  of 
native  plants,  however,  are  not.  The  spider 
web  pattern  of  gas  well  roads  covering  the 
edges  of  the  Crown  is  not.  The  checkerboard 

Waterton  Lakes  National  Park 
has  about  700,000  visitors  each  year. 


grain  and  hay  fields  dotted  with  cattle  along 
the  edge  of  the  Crown  are  difficult  to  detect 
from  an  orbiting  satellite. 

Other  manmade  changes,  however,  are 
visible.  On  the  British  Columbia  side,  vast 
clearcuts  look  like  mange  on  the  Crown's 
green  face.  Highways  slice  into  Crowsnest 
Pass  and  Waterton  Lakes  and  Glacier  na- 
tional parks.  Irrigation  reservoirs  sparkle  in 
the  sun  along  the  eastern  edge. 

Down  on  earth,  wholeness  disappears 
into  detail.  It  is  hard  to  see  an  ecosystem 
from  the  perspective  of  the  average  human 
being,  or  grizzly  bear.  Mountains  block  the 
view;  one  literally  cannot  see  the  forest  for 
the  trees.  The  lives,  and  imaginations,  of 
people  who  live  in  Pincher  Creek. 
Polebridge.  St.  Mary,  the  Blackfoot  Re- 
serve, or  any  of  the  Crown's  many  ranches, 
are  proscribed  by  day-to-day  details. 

Our  ground-level  view  of  earth  may  ex- 


plain why.  in  1991,  Waterton  Lakes  Na- 
tional Park  seems  more  real  than  the  Crow  n 
of  the  Continent  ecosystem,  even  though 
the  park  is  a  fairly  recent  human  invention. 
The  Canada-U.S.  border  slices  blindly 
across  drainage  divides  and  wildlife  winter 
ranges,  yet  most  consider  this  artificial  line 
more  meaningful  than  the  watersheds  it 
severs. 

Humans  invent  boundaries,  and  then  are 
forever  confined  by  them.  It  seems  ironic 
that  some  of  the  lines  that  now  confound 
efforts  to  sustain  the  Crown  of  the  Conti- 
nent were  originally  drawn  to  protect  it. 

George  Bird  Grinnell.  an  American  hunter 
and  adventurer,  visited  the  Crown  in  the 
late  1800s.  Grinnell  was  impressed  by  the 
area's  red  and  green  mountains,  crystal 
streams  and  abundant  wildlife,  as  well  as  by 
its  unusual  three-way  continental  water- 
shed divide.  Grinnell  became  an  ardent 
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Canada's  national  parks  are  to  be 
kept  "...unimpaired  for  future 
generations."  In  1930,  when  that 
promise  was  enshrined  in  the 
National  Parks  Act,  few  realized  how 
unrealistic  it  was. 

Park  boundaries  simply  cannot  en- 
close everything  that  is  needed  to  keep 
parks  unimpaired.  Many  Banff  elk,  for 
example,  have  no  choice  but  to  winter  on 
provincial  forest  lands  in  the  Red  Deer 


proponent  of  a  park  that  would  protect  this 
spectacular  area  from  logging  and  develop- 
ment. Even  in  the  late  1 800s,  he  warned, 
biological  diversity  was  threatened. 

"The  game  is  almost  all  gone  now  from 
mountain  and  plain,"  he  wrote.  "Buffalo 
and  bison  are  extinct  everywhere,  but  in  the 
dense  forest  a  few  moose,  elk  and  deer  still 
exist  and,  as  of  old,  bears  prowl  through  the 
timber..." 

Almost  a  century  later,  the  threatened 
grizzly  bear  still  prowls  the  timber.  Thanks 
to  Grinnell  and  pioneer  Canadian  conserva- 
tionist Frederick  Godsal,  two  parks  were 
established  early  in  this  century  to  protect 
part  of  the  Crown.  Glacier  National  Park,  in 
northern  Montana,  and  Waterton  Lakes 
National  Park,  in  southwestern  Alberta, 
enclose  more  than  4,625  square  kilometres 
of  the  Crown  of  the  Continent  ecosystem. 

This  is  still  too  small  by  grizzly  bear 
standards  -  an  adult  male  may  range  over 
hundreds  of  square  kilometres.  Grizzlies 
survive  today  mostly  because  the  protected 
parks  were  supplemented  by  B.C.'s 
Kishinena drainage,  Alberta's  South  Castle 
and  Mill  Creek  watersheds  and  U.S.  Forest 
Service  lands  in  Montana,  all  of  which 
remained  wild  and  remote  for  most  of  this 
century. 

That  is  no  longer  the  case.  On  Alberta 
provincial  lands,  the  exploitation  of  natural 
gas  fields  that  underlie  the  Crown  has  led  to 
the  invasion  of  wilderness  by  roads  and 
pipelines,  opening  up  the  area  to  hunting 
and  off-road  vehicle  use.  Logging,  too,  has 
created  access,  and  more  extensive  habitat 
change,  in  both  Alberta  and  B.C.  In  the 
national  parks,  roads  and  tourist  facilities 


Bellevue  Ridge  looking 
toward  Crandell  Mountain, 
Waterton  Lakes  National  Park. 


and  Panther  River  valleys.  There  they 
are  legally  hunted  by  treaty  Indians  and 
licensed  sport  hunters. 

Elk  Island  National  Park  is  so  small 
that  it  long  ago  lost  its  wolves  and  bears. 
Without  large  predators,  the  park  has 
more  elk,  deer  and  moose  than  its  eco- 
system can  support.  Rough  fescue,  an 
important  grass  in  the  aspen  parkland 
region,  is  no  longer  found  in  the  park  -  a 
victim  of  overgrazing. 

Wood  Buffalo  National  Park  is  threat- 
ened on  several  fronts  by  outside  influ- 
ences. Far  upstream  from  the  park,  in 
B.C.,  the  W.A.C.  Bennett  Dam  changed 
the  flooding  pattern  of  the  Peace  River. 
As  a  result,  the  Peace-Athabasca  Delta 


are  concentrated  in  the  most  productive 
valley-bottom  areas.  Developers  promote 
ski  hills,  golf  courses  and  even  water  slide 
parks  in  other  valleys.  Elk,  bears  and  wolves 
are  agricultural  pests  to  many  of  the  Crown 's 
ranchers. 

To  animals,  the  Crown  of  the  Continent  is 
a  whole  -  one  great,  interconnected  living 
system.  Wildlife  continue  to  live  according 
to  their  ancient  patterns,  but  their  ecosys- 
tem is  being  changed  at  an  accelerating  rate 
by  human  beings  who  tend  to  focus  only  on 
the  pieces  we  have  enclosed  by  artificial 
boundaries.  So  far,  we  humans  have  had 
difficulty  being  sensitive  to  one  another's 
needs,  not  to  mention  the  needs  of  the 
ecosystem  as  a  whole. 

Is  there  a  future  for  wide-ranging  wildlife 
like  the  grizzly  bear  in  southwestern  Al- 
berta? If  there  is  not,  then  is  there  any  real 
future  for  the  ecosystem?  And  as  the  eco- 
system erodes,  what  kind  of  future  is  there 


is  drying  up.  Upstream  pulp  mills  con- 
taminate park  waters  with  toxic 
organochlorines.  Domestic  livestock 
contaminated  the  park's  bison  with  dis- 
eases, and  now  livestock  interests  want 
to  exterminate  the  bison  to  wipe  out  the 
diseases. 

"No  park,"  says  Doug  Stewart,  super- 
intendent of  Wood  Buffalo,  "can  sur- 
vive as  an  island."  The  challenges  facing 
the  Crown  of  the  Continent  are  among 
many  examples  of  how  we  will  never  be 
able  to  protect  parks  for  future  genera- 
tions until  we  learn  to  live  together  in 
ways  that  will  sustain  the  larger  ecosys- 
tems that  enclose  them. 

Keuin  Van  Tighem 


for  the  human  beings  who  now  share  this 
special  place? 

We  are  the  latest  comers  to  the  Crown, 
but  we  risk  changing  it  forever  before  we 
have  really  begun  to  understand  it.  As  we 
change  our  environment,  we  change  our- 
selves; just  as  the  bear  is  ultimately  defined 
by  the  ecosystem  of  which  he  is  an  element, 
so  are  we. 

The  past  century  has  seen  repeated  battles 
over  who  will  get  what  share  of  the  Crow  n '  s 
jewels.  Only  now  are  we  beginning  to  step 
outside  those  selfish  arguments  and  ask 
how  we  can  live  together  here  without  de- 
stroying the  things  that  make  this  ecosys- 
tem whole  and  -  in  the  final  analysis  -  that 
keep  us  whole,  too. 

Keuin  Van  Tighem  is  an  interpretive  specialist 
with  Parks  Canada,  based  in  Calgary.  He  is 
an  organizer  of  the  annual  Flowing  to  the 
Future:  the  Alberta  Rivers  Conference. 
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Eric  Bailey 

WHOSE  CROWN  IS  THIS? 


No  Sweeter  Place  on  Earth 


I  t  seems  that  whatever  a  person  could  do 
>  on  the  Crown  of  the  Continent  someone 
I  has  done.  And  people  are  still  doing 
I  most  of  it.  They  take  out  natural  gas, 
timber,  coal  and  wildlife.  They  hike,  bike, 
ride,  ski.  drive  and  snowmobile.  They  hunt, 
fish  and  camp.  They  watch  the  scenery,  the 
animals  and,  increasingly  and  with  grow- 
ing concern,  they  watch  each  other. 

We  talked  to  a  cross-section  of  people 
who  have  used  the  Crown  of  the  Continent 
for  many  years  and  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  have  been  keeping  an  eye  on  what 
other  people  are  up  to.  It's  a  place,  they  say, 
where  the  wind  always  blows  and  if  you 
blink  at  the  wrong  time,  a  piece  of  it  can 
disappear. 


^  We've  compromised  the 
wilderness  down  here  so  badly  there's 
only  a  tiny  core  left.  ^ 

Mike  Judd,  one  of  only  two 
outfitters  taking  horseback  trips  into 
the  Alberta  side  of  the  Crown. 


Mike  Judd:  "You  know,  the  biggest  threat 
to  wilderness  today  is  the  government  - 
their  urgency  to  accommodate  develop- 
ment of  any  kind.  Once  wilderness  is  gone, 
it's  not  easy  to  bring  it  back.  There  are 
hundreds  of  miles  of  seismic  lines  and  ac- 
cess roads  to  wells  the  public  are  using  here 
now  that  we  can  never  recover. 

"I've  been  here  all  my  life.  I  make  my 
living  pretty  well  outfitting  and  working  on 
construction  in  the  winter.  I  have  a  Class  I 
trail  riding  permit  and  hunting  permits  for 
the  area.  We  take  about  10  trips  in  with 
$  guests  a  year.  We  have  a  base  camp  in  there 
g  about  20  miles  across  country  from  the 
|  ranch. 

c    "From  the  base  camp,  we  pack  up  and  go 
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out  for  five  to  eight  days  -  do  a  little  fishing 
at  Twin  Lakes  or  Lone  Lake  in  the  park  and 
in  the  Castle  River.  We  go  up  on  the  divide. 
Make  camp  every  night  in  a  different  place 
or  stay  over  a  couple  of  nights  in  one  place 
and  take  day  trips  out  from  the  camp.  I  like 
to  think  it's  romantic  for  them.  About  10 
people  and  20  horses  is  the  maximum  for  a 
trip  along  with  four  helpers.  We  get  people 
from  everywhere;  we've  had  them  from  as 
far  away  as  Australia,  Germany  and  the 
Bahamas. 

"I  love  being  out  there  but  now  I  have  to 
pay  so  much  to  the  government  to  stay  in 
business  it's  almost  not  worth  it  anymore. 
You  have  to  bid  so  much  for  a  hunting 
permit,  soon  there  won't  be  any  little  guys 
doing  it  anymore.  A  portion  of  my  liveli- 
hood depends  on  wildlife  -  either  for  peo- 
ple to  hunt  or  to  see  it.  But  elk  are  not  near 
as  plentiful  here  as  they  used  to  be  and 
sheep  are  way  down  -  grizzlies  are  scarce 
too. 

"I  was  in  opposition  to  Shell  drilling  two 
wells  on  Corner  Mountain,  which  was  in 
the  prime  wildlife  protection  zone.  We  went 
out  and  stood  in  front  of  the  bulldozers  until 
they  got  an  injunction  against  us  and  then 
they  just  went  ahead.  It's  just  a  continuous 
assault  on  the  landscape  down  here — drill  a 
well,  then  a  step-out  well,  then  another  and 
another-it's  like  a  cancer  on  the  landscape. 

"Hunting  off  the  lease  roads  is  a  real 
problem.  Whitney  Creek  is  the  latest  one 
we  contested.  It  was  winter  range  for  elk 
where  they  could  evade  hunters.  Now  the 
elk  don't  use  the  valley  anymore  in  the  fall. 
And  what  about  grizzlies  and  moose?  The 
roads  leave  them  vulnerable  to  native  hunt- 
ing in  the  winter." 
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Gordon  Lawrence:  "The  reservoir  is  40  to 
50  kilometres  long  and  two  to  five  kilome- 
tres wide  and  runs  north  and  south.  We  have 
48  producing  wells  out  of  69  drilled  and  one 
gas  plant,  which  is  really  two  sulphur  plants 
working  in  parallel  -  a  major  part  of  our 
production  is  sulphur. 

"I've  been  in  the  Pincher  Creek  area  23 
years  and  I  grew  up  in  Crowsnest  Pass.  I 
fish,  hunt  and  hike,  also  mountain  bike  - 
I'm  a  pedal  nut.  I  go  into  the  South  Castle 
area  a  lot  up  Yarrow  Canyon.  The  canyon 
has  one  locked  gate  on  the  whole  valley-no 


•  •  We  anticipate  being  here 
at  least  another  20  years  -  but  we 
that  20  years  ago,  too.  ^ 

Gordon  Lawrence,  community 
affairs  officer,  Shell  Oil,  Pincher  Creek. 


Birdwatching  on  Crypt  Lake  Trail, 
Waterton  Lakes  National  Park. 

vehicle  traffic  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
valley.  It  gives  access  to  the  national  park 
and  over  into  the  South  Castle  -  horses  and 
hikers  but  no  mountain  bikes  are  allowed  in 
the  park. 

"The  valleys  are  the  preferred  operating 
locations  but  access  has  been  a  primary 
issue  as  most  of  our  operation  is  on  public- 
land.  Road  construction  is  done  in  consulta- 
tion with  provincial  forestry  people  and 
what  determines  the  degree  of  reclamation 

is  the  agreement  between 
the  government  as  land- 
owner and  Shell  as  the  op- 
erator. Shell  puts  more 
emphasis  now  on  environ- 
mental concerns  and  recla- 
mation than  previously 
because  of  public  concern." 


said 
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I  think  we're  being  squeezed 
all  the  time.  We're  not  doing  all  that  great  damage. 
We're  using  roads  and  trails  that  are  already  there.  We  sure 
don't  do  the  amount  of  damage 
people  think  we  do.  ^ 

Ken  Lisoway,  Coulee  Cruisers  Jeep  Club,  Lethbridge. 


venture  out  from  there.  We  have  a  big 
barbecue.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
we've  gone  out  there  in  conjunction  with 
the  equestrian  group.  They  put  on  trail  ride 
events  and  we  go  out  and  support  them  by 
transporting  vets  and  first  aiders  to  check- 
points and  put  on  a  barbecue  for  the  whole 
group  at  the  end  of  t  he  day .  1 1 '  s  a  fund  -  ra  i  sc  r 
for  us  and  a  fun  event  for  everybody. 

"Back  in  the  "70s.  there  used  to  be  greater 
numbers  but  now  on  a  good  weekend  you 
might  have  20  families  out." 


"The  landscape  is  quite  a  bit  different 
down  there.  The  mountains  are  quite  spec- 
tacular and  you  can  actually  hike  right  on 
the  divide  for  miles  and  miles  north  of 
Waterton.  You  can  see  great  distances  to 
the  west  as  well.  There's  a  lot  of  opportu- 
nity for  loop  trails  down  there  of  one  day  or 
less.  I  like  to  mountain  bike  up  an  old  road, 
then  hike  up  to  a  lake  and  camp. 

"But  there's  a  lot  more  evidence  of  man's 
use  than  farther  north.  East  of  the  divide  a 
third  of  the  way  down  from  Highway  3  has 
been  totally  levelled  by  logging  over  the 
last  30  years.  Lots  of  seismic  lines  criss- 
cross back  and  forth.  An  old  road  goes  up 
the  Castle  River  all  the  way  to  the  Waterton 
boundary  and  is  now  open  to  ATVs  for  75 
percent  of  its  length.  Hard-core  ATV  users, 
mainly  trail-bikers,  are  against  compromise 
on  access  in  Castle  and  what  I'm  scared  of 
is  that  the  ATV  community  in  southern 
Alberta  will  attract  the  ears  of  politicians 
and  get  greater  access  than  they  should. 

"Foot,  horse  and  mountain  bike  is  what 
should  be  allowed  there." 


Ken  Lisoway:  "I '  ve  been  four- wheeling  for 
probably  25  years.  I've  lived  in  Lethbridge 
20  years.  We  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the 
Oldman,  Dutch  Creek  and  Racehorse  Creek 
areas  in  the  '70s  but  we  moved  to  the  Castle 
and  West  Castle  in  the  '80s  because  clo- 
sures in  the  other  areas  meant  we  couldn't 
pursue  our  sport  the  way  we  used  to. 

"We  have  no  idea  in  a  lot  of  cases  why  or 
how  they  close  an  area  -  could  be  environ- 
mental concerns,  erosion,  logging  -  for- 
estry may  have  built  the  road  in  the  first 
place,  so  they  close  it  when  they  finish  with 
it.  Sometimes  there's  no  reason  why  they 
close  it  and  nobody  can  give  you  a  reason 
for  it.  Typical  government. 

It's  a  sport  like  anything  else.  We're 
campers,  we're  fishermen,  we're  hunters, 
we  enjoy  nature,  the  mountains,  the  scen- 
ery. Just  like  anybody  else:  like  cross-coun- 
try skiers  and  hikers.  I  enjoy  it  because  I  like 
camping  and  driving  my  Jeep  in  the  moun- 
tains -  I'm  a  hiker  and  a  skier  too. 

"We  like  random  camping  in  unserviced 
areas  -  you  get  a  little  more  freedom.  We  go 
out  to  a  staging  area  with  our  units  and 


Dave  Higgins:  "The  ultimate  goal  of  the 
Great  Divide  Trail  Association  is  to  com- 
plete the  route  from  the  U.S.  border  to  the 
south  boundary  of  Banff  National  Park. 
We've  had  major  trouble  where  the  trail  has 
already  been  completed  with  ATVs  using 
the  trail,  particularly  in  the  upper  Oldman." 

"People  used  their  muscles  to  build  the 
trail  and  bikers  come  along  and  take  it  over. 
They  started  running  rallies  and  races  along 
the  Upper  Oldman  route.  They  shortcut  the 
switchbacks  and  chase  wildlife  away.  Peo- 
ple have  complained  that  someone  could 
get  hurt  and  the  route  is  not  desirable  for 
hikers  and  horse  users  any  more.  If  ATV 
people  want  trails  to  use,  they  should  go  to 
the  forest  service,  designate  the  routes  and 
build  their  own.  They'll  use  other 
people's  trails  but  they'd  rather  die  than 
build  their  own. 
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Blaine  Marr:  "A  lot  of  people  think  when 
they  see  cattle  there  that  ranchers  are  get- 
ting rich  on  Crown  land  but  we  have  to  pay 
and  we  have  to  keep  the  lease  up  or  we  lose 
it.  Cows  keep  the  grass  down  in  the  forest 
reserve  and  keep  the  fire  hazard  low. 

"My  family  has  been  in  the  Twin  Butte 
area  since  1910.  We  have  a  house  a  mile  off 
the  park  line  and  we  share  a  common  fence 
with  the  park.  With  my  father  and  brother, 
I  ranch  about  5,500  acres  including  leased 
and  deeded  land.  In  addition,  we  have  graz- 
ing permits  in  the  Bow  Crow  Forest  Re- 
serve, in  canyons  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mountains. 

"Shell  has  a  road  up  each  canyon.  The 
Twin  Butte  Stock  Association  fences  each 
canyon  mouth  and  one,  two  or  three  ranch- 
ers put  stock  in  each  canyon.  There  are  nine 
or  10  individuals  in  Twin  Butte  Stock  Asso- 
ciation. It  deals  with  brush  control  and 
fencing,  and  employs  a  rider.  Each  permittee 
pays  his  own  allotment  for  the  cattle  he 
ranges  on  the  basis  of  so  much  per  unit  per 
month  as  set  by  the  government.  We  run 


about  450  head  altogether  with  65  in  the 
forestry  reserve. 

"We  miss  a  cow  or  a  calf  or  two  every  fall. 
It  could  be  natural  causes,  could  be  rustling. 
We  had  our  first  bear  troubles  in  20  years 
last  year  when  we  lost  a  calf.  Found  him 
badly  mauled  but  still  alive  right  next  to  the 
park.  I  figure  it  was  a  young  bear.  He  might 
have  been  run  off  by  the  cow  or  the  calf  was 
strong  enough  to  run  away.  The  call  \\  as  too 
far  gone  and  he  died  anyway.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  pays  compensation  for  bear  kills. 

"We  also  get  compensation  from  Buck 
for  Wildlife  for  elk  damage  to  crops  and 
hay.  The  park  calls  them  'federal  elk'  but 
they  spend  a  third  of  the  year  outside  the 
park.  They  can  really  tramp  hay  down,  and 
raid  stacks  in  winter. 

"The  winter  hunting  season  down  here 
keeps  the  population  in  check.  Ranchers 
around  here  are  really  in  favor  of  the  winter 
season  hunt  but  the  park  would  like  to  cut  it 
back.  They're  the  federal  government  and 
we're  just  nobody. 

"Sometimes  it's  better  to  take  the  elk  than 
the  hunters  for  the  amount  of  damage  they 
do.  Everyone  has  a  four-wheel  drive  in  their 
driveway.  Hunting  season  is  an  excuse  to 
get  out  and  use  it.  They  tear  the  grass  out 
and  start  erosion. 

"Fences  get  cut  every  season  -  they  have 
to  take  their  vehicles  in  to  get  the  animal 
they  killed.  You  don't  want  to  padlock  your 
gates  or  fences  will  get  cut  for  sure  and 
you'll  go  around  all  day  with  a  big  ring  of 
keys  hanging  from  your  belt.  Good  hunters 
police  each  other  but  we  can't  spend  the 
whole  fall  chasing  the  rest." 
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Don  Haavardsrud:  "People  have  to  be  rea- 
sonably young  and  in  good  shape  to  ski 
here.  It's  a  fantastic  area  but  it's  a  throw- 
back to  the  '40s  and  '50s.  The  trailers  our 
day  lodge  is  in  are  getting  older  and  more 
run  down  and  stinky.  Users  want  more 
modem  lifts  and  usership  is  falling  off.  The 
area  has  basically  made  enough  money  to 
keep  operating  but  just  hasn't  made  enough 
money  to  make  major  improvements.  It 
was  on  the  verge  of  shutting  down  last  year 
because  grooming  equipment  was  about  to 
break  down. 

"Two  years  out  of  the  last  13  there  hasn't 
been  enough  snow  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain  to  open.  We've  been  monitoring 
a  more  moderate  slope  on  an  adjacent  ridge 
for  seven  years  and  it  gels  about  50  per  cent 
more  snow  than  the  present  hill.  The  plan 
for  the  future  is  to  expand.  We  want  to  shoot 
for  3.200  skiers  per  day  -  we  have  about 
600  to  700  now.  Whitefish  has  a  capacity  of 
6.000.  Fernie  around  2,500. 

"We  see  what's  necessary  to  make  this 
thing  viable  is  on-site  accommodation  - 
people  don't  want  to  fight  traffic  to  get  to 
the  hill  every  day  on  their  vacation.  The 
Eastern  Slopes  Policy  has  identified  West 
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Castle  as  a  facility  zone  for  development 
but  there  has  to  be  a  wiser  use  of  the  area. 
We  thought  about  this  a  lot  -  we're  not 
opening  any  new  access  roads  and  we  agree 
that  use  of  the  whole  area  has  to  be  managed 
much  better.  We  have  to  do  an  cm  ironmen- 
tal  impact  assessment  -  it's  questionable 
whether  our  development  will  encourage 
any  off-site  activities  at  all.  People  we  bring 
in  for  golf  in  summer  won't  leave  the  area 

-  won't  backpack  and  tour  around  the  area 

-  they'll  go  back  to  their  condos  and  drink 
gin  and  tonics. 

"There  are  so  many  varied  interests  and 
users.  We've  corresponded  with  over  40 
groups  representing  existing  users  and  it 
would  be  nice  if  we  could  work  with  them 
to  complement  what  they're  doing.  It's  not 
in  anybody's  interest  to  see  the  wilderness 
lose  its  value." 


•  •  Most  of  the  area  hi 
already  been  compromised  and  it  gel 
there's  no  compromis 


Diane  Pachal 


Diane  Pachal:  "If  your  end  objective  is 
consensus  among  all  users,  that  consensus 
is  unlikely  to  be  protection.  So  far,  all  the 
compromise  in  the  area  has  gone  in  favor  of 
industrial  development  and  motorized  use. 
Somehow  we  want  to  keep  the  Crown  eco- 
system intact  -  we  need  to  protect  a  sizable 
wilderness  core. 

"There's  a  wilderness  coalition  trying  to 
get  together  to  protect  the  headwaters  of  the 
Castle.  It  has  70  members,  30  attended  the 
last  meeting.  The  border  has  been  a  real 


The  hill  is  still  steeper  than 
90  per  cent  of  potential  users  want  -  they  want  to  be  able  to 
ski  without  being  scared.  ^  • 

Don  Haavardsrud.  chairman, 
West  Castle  Development  Authority,  which  operates  the  West  Castle 
Ski  Area  and  supports  a  proposal  by  a  private  company,  Vacations  Alberta, 
to  develop  a  downhill  skiing  and  golf  resort. 


barrier  -  only  in  the  last  little  while  have 
people  been  working  to  break  down  that 
manmade  barrier  to  give  better  long-term 
protection  to  ecosystems.  In  the  U.S.,  they 
used  to  believe  there  was  still  a  large  wil- 
derness left  on  the  Canadian  side  and  only 
lately  have  they  found  out  that  wilderness  is 
at  a  premium  in  Canada  too. 

"I  go  down  there  once  a  month  hiking 
around  or  meeting  people.  Forme.  Waterton 
is  my  spring  favorite  although  the  whole 
Crown  is  a  favorite  spot.  North  of  Waterton, 
though,  is  an  intensively  developed  area 
and  the  only  hearings  we've  ever  been  able 
to  get  have  been  energy-related. 

"There  is  no  compromise  when  it  comes 
to  protecting  wilderness.  Even  in  the  eco- 
nomic sense,  the  loss  of  natural  environ- 
ment is  irrecoverable. 

Eric  Bailey  is  a  freelance  writer  specializing  in 
outdoor  and  interpretive  writing,  working 
from  Lacombe. 
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ustainable  development  sounds  de- 
ceptively simple:  meet  our  needs 
without  compromising  the  ability  of 
future  generations  to  meet  theirs. 
When  you  get  down  to  it,  though,  it's  real 
people  trying  to  work  out  real  conflicts  - 
people  who  want  jobs  in  their  communities 
so  their  families  don't  have  to  move  away, 
people  who  want  to  hand  on  a  piece  of 
God's  green  wilderness  to  their  kids,  peo- 
ple who  want  to  use  the  land  the  way  they 
have  for  generations.  If  sustainable  devel- 


opment means  anything  in  the  real  world, 
these  people  need  to  be  heard  from  and 
deals  need  to  be  struck. 

It's  messy,  hard  to  control  and  politically 
risky,  but  that's  what  sustainable  develop- 
ment looks  like  on  the  ground. 

Searching  for  the  Common  Ground 

This  is  what  the  Crown  of  the  Continent 
society  in  southwestern  Alberta  is  starting 
to  wrestle  with. 
The  society,  incorporated  last  March,  is 


trying  to  work  out  a  strategy  for  protecting 
and  using  the  ecosystem  surrounding 
Waterton  National  Park,  on  the  Canadian 
side,  and  Glacier  National  Park  in  the  U.S. 
For  now  it  is  Alberta-focused.  It  brings 
together  groups  that  carry  the  scars  of  old 
battles  over  resource  extraction,  economic 
development  strategies,  wilderness  preser- 
vation and  access  to  wild  lands  for  grazing 
and  recreation. 

At  first  the  idea  was  to  bring  powerful 
people  to  a  round  table:  ministers,  deputy 
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ministers  of  provincial  departments  with 
custodial  responsibility  for  the  area,  senior 
management  from  industry,  and  kej  pro- 
vincial environmentalists.  Now  the  involve- 
ment of  local  people  is  seen  as  absolutely 
essential.  This  was  born  partly  of  necessitj 
-  government  showed  only  polite  interest  - 
and  partly  of  common  sense.  "The  local 
people  are,  in  the  long  run.  the  caretakers  of 
the  resources,"  observes  Charlie  Zinkan. 
park  superintendent  at  Waterton  and  mem- 
ber of  the  society  and  its  special  task  force 
on  future  actions. 
The  local  people,  it  turned  out.  were  ready. 


Many  groups  find 
the  line  between  buying 
in  and  selling  out 
is  a  fine  one. 


"When  a  controversy  comes  up.  often  it's 
outside  interests  that  carry  the  day.  Our 
voice  isn't  heard,"  says  Hilton  Pilaris,  a 
local  rancher  who  eventually  agreed  to  chair 
the  Crown  of  the  Continent  organization 
and  its  special  task  force  on  future  actions. 

"I  was  very  nervous  about  this  idea  at 
first,"  says  Diana  Reed,  who  represents  two 
local  snowmobiling  clubs  on  the  society 
and  the  special  task  force.  "Lots  of  groups 
and  planners  have  tried  to  tell  us  what  is  best 
for  the  Pincher  Creek  area  -  the  integrated 
resource  plan,  the  Eastern  Slopes  Policy, 
the  Oldman  Regional  Plan.  The  A WA  too, 
w  as  seen  as  a  group  of  outsiders  who  liked 
what  they  saw  and  tried  to  impose  their 
values.  Local  people  don't  like  that.  We 
have  to  make  a  living  here  and  we  want  the 
right  to  use  our  land  the  way  our  parents  and 
grandparents  used  it.  But  I  don't  feel  that 
way  about  the  society.  This  one  is  local,  not 
imposed  from  the  outside." 

Even  with  a  grassroots  organization,  how  - 
ever, harmony  is  not  automatic.  It  takes 
skill  and  patience  and  commitment  to  a 
common  goal. 

"Six  months  ago,  I  would  have  said  com- 
promise within  this  group  was  not  likely," 
says  Reed.  "I  was  nervous  about  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  Alberta  Wilderness  Associa- 
tion and  the  Little  Valley  Trophy  Club  - 
even  the  Waterton  Biosphere  Association  - 
over  our  traditional  access  to  the  land  for 
recreation.  I  thought  Dave  Sheppard  from 
the  AWA  was  really  radical.  Now  I  think  he 
feels  very  strongly  about  the  area  like  I  do. 
We're  finding  we've  got  an  awful  lot  in 


common  -  a  basic  interest  in  and  love  for 
the  area." 

The  potential  for  conflict  has  been  delib- 
erately built  into  the  Crown  of  the  Conti- 
nent organization.  It  held  two  round  tables 
in  1990  that  bristled  with  divergent  inter- 
ests: industry  representatives  from  Shell. 
Canadian  Hunter,  Manalta  Coal  and  Amoco; 
environmentalists  from  the  Alberta  Wil- 
derness Association,  the  Alberta  Fish  and 
Game  Association  and  the  Waterton  Bio- 
sphere Association;  provincial  officials  from 
Tourism,  the  Alberta  Forest  Service,  En- 
ergy, Recreation  and  Parks,  and  Forestry, 
Lands  and  Wildlife;  local  hunting  groups, 
recreational  vehicle  clubs  and  ranching  as- 


Falls  draining  Crypt  Lake, 
Waterton  Lakes  National  Park. 

sociations;  the  Canadian  Parks  Service;  and 
the  municipal  districts  of  Pincher  Creek  and 
Crowsnest  Pass. 

The  special  task  force  on  future  actions,  a 
subcommittee,  is  a  microcosm  of  the  con- 
flicts faced  by  the  larger  group.  Eleven 
people,  who  have  often  squared  off  against 
each  other  at  public  hearings,  sit  face-to- 
face  at  the  task-force  table.  The  task  force 
has  been  meeting  every  month  since  it  was 
appointed  in  May  1990. 

By  building  conflict  in  at  the  beginning, 
the  Crown  society  hopes  to  build  real  co- 
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operation  in  at  the  end. 

Other  groups  working  toward  sustainable 
ecosystem  management  are  trying  a  differ- 
ent approach.  The  Greater  Yellowstone  Coa- 
lition, for  example,  is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  conservation  groups,  whose  com- 
mon basic  outlook  will  lead  more  easily  to 
agreement  than  the  disparate  group  strug- 
gling to  come  to  grips  with  the  Crown  of  the 
Continent.  The  coalition,  like  the  Crown  of 
the  Continent  Society,  is  working  on  the 
problem  of  protecting  an  ecosystem  much 
larger  than  the  park  system  at  its  centre.  It 
has  finished  two  years  of  gathering  baseline 
information,  and  has  now  started  going  out 
to  local  communities  to  try  to  work  out  a 
strategy  for  preserving  the  ecosystem. 
Within  the  coalition  itself,  opinion  on  v.  hat 
needs  to  be  done  may  be  fairly  uniform.  But 
it  now  has  to  sell  its  outlook  to  everyone 
who  will  really  make  a  difference  to  how 
the  ecosystem  is  used. 

Maybe  the  Crown  of  the  Continent  ap- 
proach, though  riskier,  will  be  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  long  run.  No  one  group  is 
unilaterally  seeking  the  co-operation  of  oth- 
ers on  decisions  it  has  already  made.  They're 
all  at  the  table  trying  to  make  the  decisions. 


Managing  the  Crown  of  the  Con- 
tinent as  an  ecosystem  means 
making  many  decisions  about 
resource  use.  Indeed,  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  and  integrating  all  the 
information  needed  to  make  those  deci- 
sions was  one  of  the  first  issues  discussed 
by  the  Crown  task  force. 

"It  became  clear  there's  a  need  for  an 
information  centre  -  a  central  place  to 
house  information  and  put  it  in  a  form 
that  everyone  can  use,"  says  task  force 
member  Ross  MacDonald.  He  now  serves 
on  a  subcommittee  appointed  by  the 
Crown  task  force  to  map  out  a  long-term 
strategy  for  an  information  centre. 

"The  subcommittee  is  at  the  daydream- 
ing stage  now,"MacDonald  says.  "We're 
just  beginning  to  kick  around  ideas. 

"Here's  the  problem:  we  can  ask  a 
relatively  simple  question  like,  'Is 
there  enough  water  in  the  West  Castle 
system  to  support  the  West  Castle  ski 
development?'  In  truth,  we  don't  know 
the  stream  flows  or  the  silt  loads.  We 


really  need  this  information  to  make  re- 
source decisions. 

"Better  information  will  allow  local 
people  to  make  better  decisions  on  gas 
wells,  dams,  strip  mining,  whatever  the 
issue." 

Right  now,  much  of  this  information 
exists  but  is  scattered  among  govern- 
ment, industry  and  academia.  The  key 
component  of  the  Crown  information 
centre  would  be  a  computer  system  with 
a  central  database  to  store  information 
and  software  to  locate  and  integrate  spe- 
cific pieces  of  information  in  the  data- 
base. 

"If  we're  going  to  have  proper  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  decisions  we 
must  have  the  data  readily  available  to  all 
parties  in  a  form  that  can  be  easily  ma- 
nipulated. It  can't  turn  into  a  paper  shuf- 
fle," says  Charlie  Zinkan,  a  member  of 
the  information  centre  subcommittee  and 
superintendent  of  Waterton  Lakes  Na- 
tional Park. 

"For  instance,  mapping  all  the 
lodgepole  pine  forests  in  the  area  would 
be  an  enormous  exercise  if  done  manu- 
ally. The  timeframe  we're  dealing  with 
in  the  Crown  of  the  Continent  is  such  that 
decisions  can't  wait  eight  months  for  a 
map  to  be  hand-drawn.  (Using  a  compu- 
ter) we  could  feed  digitized  information. 


perhaps  from  a  Landsat  image,  into  a 
Geographic  Information  System  and  pro- 
duce a  computer-drawn  map  in  much 
less  time." 

Neither  Zinkan  or  MacDonald  see  the 
information  centre  as  being  used  exclu- 
sively by  the  traditional  decision  makers 
in  government  and  regulatory  agencies. 
They  believeone  of  the  largest  usergroups 
will  be  local  people,  finally  able  to  have 
access  to  information  they  can  trust. 

The  success  of  the  centre,  however,  at 
least  in  its  initial  stage,  will  not  depend  so 
much  on  attracting  users  but  on  the  will- 
ingness of  all  parties  to  contribute  infor- 
mation. 

"Sure,  there  will  be  some  privileged 
information  that  won't  be  allowed  into 
the  database,  but  I  don't  think  that 
will  be  a  major  problem,"  Zinkan  saj  S. 

"I  look  at  this  from  the  perspective 
of  the  parks  service.  We're  just  now 
dealing  with  the  questions  on  how  to 
manipulate  data  and  integrate  our 
information.  If  there  was  a  sen  ice  we 
could  feed  our  data  into,  it  might 
reduce  our  costs.  I  think  that  by  having  a 
number  of  organizations  working  to- 
gether, we  would  see  a  cost  benefit  and 
get  better  information.  As  superintend- 
ent of  a  national  park.  I'm  encouraged  by 
that  possibility." 

Connie  Bryson 
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The  ERCB's  involvement  was  sparked 
by  the  prolonged  bitter  wrangling  of  the 
Jutland  Creek.  Prairie  Bluff  and  Whitney 
Creek  hearings  -  all  on  proposals  by  Shell 
to  drill  in  wilderness  areas  within  the  Crown 
and  all  very  polarized  on  environmental 
issues.  When  the  ERCB  totted  up  the  bill, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  had  been 
drained  from  the  public  purse.  That  didn't 
count  the  money  spent  by  Shell  or  the 
intervenors,  or  the  volunteer  time  sweated 
out  by  special  interest  groups  in  front  of  the 
panel. 

Then  there  was  the  ERCB's  observation 
that  somehow  the  hearings  were  not  getting 


at  the  heart  of  the  matter:  the  overall  ques- 
tion of  w  hat  was  good  or  bad  for  this  envi- 
ronment and  for  the  people  living  there. 
Opinions  bristled  as  thick  as  quills  on  a 
porcupine,  but  facts  were  thin. 

CPAWS  had  similar  concerns  about  the 
hearings  and  about  other  planning  proc- 
esses as  well.  "The  Integrated  Resource 
Plan  didn't  take  ecosystems  into  considera- 
tion because  people  weren't  thinking  like 
that  when  it  was  put  together."  says  Ray 
Rasmussen,  the  CPAWS  board  member 
who  spearheaded  that  organization's  in- 
^  volvement.  IRPs  are  the  provincial  govern- 
o  ment's  strategies  for  accommodating  con- 
Q  Aiding  uses  on  Crown  lands.  The  IRPproc- 
>  ess  tended  to  polarize  opinion,  according  to 
Q  Rasmussen.  "User  groups  were  consulted 
in  isolation  from  each  other.  In  that  game, 
no  group  knows  what  any  other  group  is 
saying  and  all  groups  just  try  to  take  care  of 
themselves." 

High  on  the  CPAWS  priority  list  was  an 
integrated  perspective  on  the  ecosystem. 
"An  area  like  that  can  be  nickle-and-dimed 
to  death,"  says  Rasmussen.  The  Crown 
ecosystem  crosses  many  jurisdictional 
boundaries.  B.C..  Montana  and  Alberta  all 
have  a  piece  of  it.  In  Alberta  alone,  it  is 
divided  up  into  municipal  lands.  Crown 
land,  national  park  and  private  land.  Plan- 
ning tends  to  respect  the  boundaries. 
Waterton  Park  is  a  big  white  blank  on  the 


And  by  simply  being  at  the  table,  they've 
already  bought  into  the  idea  that  there  is  a 
problem  to  work  on  and  that  they  can  be  part 
of  the  solution. 

A  Better  Way 

Before  1990,  several  groups  were  working 
at  about  the  same  time  tow  aid  some  sort  of 
more  integrated  ecosystem  management  - 
the  ERCB,  CPAWS.  the  Waterton  Bio- 
sphere Association  and  a  loose  affiliation  of 
concerned  individuals  and  groups  in  Canada 
and  the  U.S.  called  the  Crow  n  of  the  Conti- 
nent Coalition. 

The  Crown  Society  was  the  eventual  prod- 
uct of  talks  Mailed  by  the  ERCB.  CPAWS 
and  the  Waterton  Biosphere  Association. 
The  Crown  of  the  Continent  Coalition  re- 
mains skeptical  of  the  Society  and  its  deci- 
sion to  co-operate  with  industry  and  gov- 
ernment. It  is  now  disputing  the  motives  of 
the  Society  in  its  choice  of  name.  Brian 
Horejsi,  a  well-known  Calgary  bear  biolo- 
gist and  initiator  of  the  Coalition,  calls  the 
Society  and  its  industry  and  government 
representation  "an  effort  to  usurp  an  idea 
that  would  have  been  useful  if  kept  in  the 
hands  of  the  public ". 

Those  who  began  the  Society  believe  that 
the  integration  of  government,  industry  and 
other  perspectives  was  necessary  to  pull  the 
Crown  of  the  Continent  ecosy  stem  out  of  a 
deadlock  of  conflict  and  fragementation. 


An  eight-minute  video  that  out- 
lines the  problems  of  the  Crown 
of  the  Continent  is  a  first  step 
toward  finding  solutions  to  those 
problems. 

Produced  for  the  Canadian  Parks  and 
Wilderness  Society  (CPAWS),  funded 
by  Shell  Canada  and  reviewed  by  nu- 
merous organizations  and  individuals, 
the  video  is  a  true  co-operative  effort. 

"The  goodwill  that  was  present  in  the 
development  of  this  video  -  environ- 
mental groups,  recreational  user  groups, 
government  and  industry  all  participated 
-  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  entire  Crown 
of  the  Continent  initiative."  says  Howard 
Snyder,  executive  director  of  the 
Waterton  Biosphere  Association. 

An  overview  rather  than  a  detailed 
analysis,  the  video  describes  the  Crown 
ecosystem,  and  the  pressures  on  it.  in 
pictures  and  words.  It  dispels  the  notion 


that  parks  are  safe.  In  fact,  parks  provide 
protection  for  only  one-quarter  of  the 
Crown  ecosystem.  The  video  also  con- 
veysasenseof  urgency. calling  for"quick 
and  effective  action  from  all  who  care 
for  the  area.  No  one  group  has  all  the 
answers  or  resources  to  do  the  job  alone." 

The  video  is  a  high-quality,  profes- 
sional production  that  is  part  of  a  larger 
educational  campaign  on  the  Crown.  It 
is  meant  as  an  introduction  to  the  Crown 
for  audiences  as  diverse  as  schoolchil- 
dren, corporations,  park  visitors,  com- 
munity groups  and  politicians.  Howard 
Snyder  calls  the  video  a  "springboard 
for  discussion." 

"The  video  encourages  discussion." 
says  CPAWS  director  Ray  Rasmussen, 
who  scripted  the  video.  "It  is  not  a  solu- 
tion in  itself  and  it  does  not  advocate  one 
particular  course  of  action.  The  video 
defines  the  problem  and  gives  ideas  on 
possible  solutions. 

"The  key  aspect  of  the  video  is  that  all 
interested  organizations  contributed  to 
it.  We  began  by  developing  a  co-opera- 
tive definition  of  the  problem,  one  that 
didn't  get  any  group's  back  up.  We  knew 


that  if  people  got  upset  at  this  first  stage, 
they'd  never  get  to  problem  solving." 

It  seems  to  have  worked.  Crown  of  the 
Continent  task  force  members  are  en- 
thusiastic  about  the  video  and  the  co- 
operative effort  it  represents.  Cliff  Wallis. 
from  Calgary's  Cottonwood  Consult- 
ants, says,  "The  video  shows  that  re- 
gardless of  the  differences  we  may  have, 
we  can  come  together." 

Shell  wants  to  keep  its  funding  of  the 
video  low-key.  "Shell  has  always  been 
an  active  participant  in  the  Crown  of  the 
Continent  process  but  never  in  a  lead 
role."  says  Wayne  Stewart.  Shell's  pub- 
lic affairs  manager.  "We  consider  the 
video  a  good  investment,  it  makes  a 
contribution  to  awareness. 

"The  critical  thing  to  make  this  (the 
Crown  of  the  Continent  initiative)  work 
is  not  what  Shell  is  doing  or  w  hat  CPAWS 
is  doing,  it's  the  involvement  of  local 
people.  The  video  is  part  of  the  aware- 
ness-building that's  needed  to  get  peo- 
ple involved." 

The  Crown  of  the  Continent  video  is 
available  from  CPAWS  at  453-8658. 

Connie  Bryson 
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•  ■  Those  forest  reserves  are 
the  economy  of  some  local  ranchers  who've 
been  using  them  for  80  years. 


Hilton  Pharis 


map  the  integrated  resource  planners  use, 
for  example;  Crown  lands  are  a  blank  on  the 
Waterton  planning  map.  Private  lands  are  a 
blank  on  everybody's  map.  The  big  picture 
is  lost. 

Other  environmental  groups  were  also 
worried  about  the  fragmentation  and  pres- 
sures on  the  ecosystem.  The  Waterton  Bio- 
sphere Association  had  been  working  to 
create  a  zone  of  compatible  uses  around 
Waterton  Park  for  a  good  10  years. 

"With  all  the  stakeholders  at  the  table, 
there's  a  better  exchange  of  views,"  says 
Hilton  Pharis.  "I'm  a  rancher  and  graze 
some  cattle  in  the  forest  reserve.  The  Fish 
and  Game  Associaiton  -  just  as  an  example 
-  has  taken  a  stand  against  grazing  forest 
reserves  because  they  say  the  cattle  com- 
pete with  wildlife  for  forage.  Sometimes 
they  don't  understand.  Those  forest  reserves 
are  vital  to  the  economy  of  some  local 
ranchers  who've  been  using  them  for  80 
years.  And  in  some  cases  there's  no  compe- 
tition with  wildlife.  If  they  don 't  understand 
that  -  and  if  I  don't  understand  that  their 
concerns  have  some  merit  -  we  can't  even 
talk." 

Breathing  Room 

Part  of  the  strategy  for  keeping  the  Crown 
task  force  talking  is  to  focus,  at  first,  on 
things  it  can  agree  on. 

"You  have  to  create  a  common  level  of 
understanding  and  trust,  and  from  that  you 
move  forward,"  says  Charlie  Zinkan.  "We 
have  tried  to  create  that  understanding 
through  the  vision  statement  and  the  associ- 
ated values." 

What  they  have  agreed  on  is  their  vision 
statement:  "To  guarantee  to  future  genera- 
tions of  all  living  things  a  masterpiece  of 
nature,  known  as  the  Crown  of  the  Conti- 
nent, through  a  locally  based  co-operative 
approach  which  will  ensure  the  preserva- 
tion, wise  use  and  restoration  of  the  natural 
environment  and  the  well-being  of  area 
communities." 

"There  was  a  lot  of  toing  and  froing 
within  the  task  force  on  nuance  and  mean- 
ing in  the  vision  statement,"  recalls  Howard 
Snyder,  executive  director  of  the  Waterton 
Biosphere  Association.  "We  all  have  dif- 
ferent perspectives  and  each  of  us  wanted  to 


make  sure  we  could  subscribe  to  it.  Each  of 
us  has  to  be  able  to  take  it  back  to  our  people 
and  have  them  say  'yes,  this  is  something 
we  can  agree  with.'" 

Diana  Reed  started  one  exchange.  The 
first  draft  of  the  vision  statement  spoke  only 
of  preservation  and  restoration  of  the  natu- 
ral environment.  As  an  RV  user  and  farmer. 
Reed  felt  strongly  that  a  little  room  had  to  be 
made  for  some  wise  use.  This  idea  eventu- 
ally became  part  of  the  ststement. 

Other  strategic  points  of  agreement  started 
to  gel  around  information  and  proactive 
planning  as  objectives  for  the  society. 

Information  is  very  important  to  every- 
one on  the  task  force.  Good  decisions  can't 
be  made  in  a  vacuum.  "We  don't  know  the 
population  of  larger  species,  or  the  numbers 
and  amount  of  habitat  they  need  to  keep 
their  populations  healthy,"  comments  Larry 
Frith  by  way  of  example.  "What  is  the 
minimum  number?  What  is  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  Crown?  Yet  decisions  that 
affect  the  area  are  being  made  without  this 
knowledge." 

The  task  force  also  believes  that  good 
information  will  avoid,  in  the  words  of 
Hilton  Pharis  "the  mishmash  of  charges  and 
counter  charges"  that  have  characterized 
debates  at  hearings.  "All  parties  need  prompt 
and  ready  access  to  background  resource 
data,"  agrees  Charlie  Zinkan.  "That  way 
everyone's  discussing  the  same  facts,  rather 
than  an  interpretation  of  the  facts  or  an 


incomplete  set  of  facts." 

Finally,  knowledge  is  power.  If  the  soci- 
ety becomes  the  authority  on  the  Crow  n  of 
the  Continent  ecosystem,  its  decisions  will 
carry  a  lot  more  weight  and  it  will  be  con- 
sulted on  developments  affecting  the  re- 
gion. 

Proactive  planning  is  another  key  objec- 
tive. The  task  force  would  like  to  see  the 
society  start  now  to  develop  strategies  and 
positions  on  emerging  issues  for  the  area, 
such  as  tourism  and  forestry.  The  area  has 
been  logged  over  once  and  is  now  in  a 
logging  hiatus  for  the  next  few  years.  "It's 
an  opportunity  for  the  society  to  step  in 
before  we  get  into  a  mess  like  Hidden 
Creek."  says  Pharis,  recalling  a  particularly 
cantankerous  battle  between  wilderness 
groups  and  the  Alberta  Forest  Service  and 
Revelstoke  Forest  Products  over  cutting  an 
old-growth  forest.  Clearcutting  has  been 
another  contentious  issue.  Pharis  says  se- 
lective logging  and  small  clearcuts  arc  ideas 
the  society  could  explore.  "We  have  to  ask 
2  how  we  can  do  this  so  the  esthetics  of  the 
n  area  aren't  destroyed,  but  so  that  someone 

1  can  still  make  a  buck.  It's  best  done  without 

< 

£  being  under  the  pressure  of  an  application." 
Working  on  points  of  agreement  first  has 
given  the  task  force  some  time  to  breathe. 
"It's  important  to  lay  that  foundation."  saj  s 
Howard  Snyder.  "Essential.  You  can't 
plunge  right  into  knotty  issues.  You'd  have 
immediate  confrontation  with  no  possibil- 
ity of  working  things  out  amicably." 

Walking  on  Eggs 

Knotty  issues,  however,  are  on  the  way. 
What  happens  when  the  first  real  conflict 
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comes  to  the  table? 

"It  may  all  be  as  fragile  as  egg  shells. 
Nobody  knows,"  says  How  ard  Snyder. 

Ray  Rasmussen  hopes  that  there  will  be 
so  much  invested  in  the  goodwill  of  the 
group  by  that  time  that  someone  w  ill  be  able 
to  compromise.  He  acknowledges  that  a  lot 
w  ill  hinge  on  how  quickly  the  next  big  issue 
develops.  It  could  be  the  West  Castle  devel- 
opment proposal,  which  wants  to  expand 
what  is  now  a  little-used  ski  hill  into  a  four- 
season  resort  complete  with  golf  course  and 
condominiums.  The  municipality  of  Pincher 
Creek  supports  the  proposal  as  a  boost  to 
the  local  economy.  The  AWA.  the  Fish  and 
Game  Association,  and  local  hunting  clubs 
oppose  it  over  issues  of  impacts  on  streams 
from  fertilizer  and  irrigation,  and  summer 
access  to  a  backcountry  region  that  is  now 
relatively  remote. 

Or  the  next  big  issue  could  be  Shell's 
plans  to  drill  Mill  Creek.  Drilling  by  Shell 
in  the  Crown  of  the  Continent  backcountry 
has  often  polarized  the  groups  sitting  around 
the  table.  On  the  one  hand.  Shell  needs 
access  to  the  gas  to  keep  the  Waterton  plant 
operating  and  many  local  families  have 
made  a  living  from  Shell  for  the  last  30 
years.  On  the  other,  environmental  groups 
argue  that  each  road  into  the  wilderness  is 
one  more  path  to  destruction.  Roads  cut  up 
natural  areas  that  were  intact  and  allow  easy 
public  access  to  areas  that  were  untouched 
by  hikers,  bikers,  berry-pickers  and  hunt- 
ers. 

Shell  expects  to  recommend  drilling  in 
Mill  Creek  within  the  next  five  years,  ac- 
cording to  Ray  Woods,  the  vice  president  of 
development.  "Our  view  is  that  we  should 
not  be  stopped  from  doing  our  business 
down  there.  We  should  do  our  business  in  a 
way  that  will  minimize  impacts  on  the  envi- 
ronment as  much  as  is  reasonable  and  pos- 
sible." 

"I  don't  know  if  we  can  resolve  the  issue 
of  Shell  drilling  a  well  farther  into  the 
wilderness,"  says  Dave  Sheppard.  Sheppard 
has  already  walked  out  of  one  round  table 
consultative  process  -  the  Castle  River 
Access  Management  Plan  -  partly  because 
he  felt  it  had  become  an  exercise  in  accom- 
modating all  users  instead  of  accommodat- 
ing those  uses  compatible  with  the  ecosys- 
tem. He  is  back  at  the  table  under  pressure 
that  the  AWA  must  be  represented,  but  he's 
not  comfortable.  What  will  happen  if  he 
feels  that  line  is  crossed  again? 

It's  an  issue  of  principle  for  the  AWA,  but 
also  a  politically  sensitive  point.  Like  other 
groups  at  the  table,  they  find  the  line  be- 
tween buying  in  and  selling  out  is  a  fine  one. 

Sheppard  explains:  "There  is  concern  in 
some  environmental  groups  -  we  don't 


even  agree  within  our  own 
AW  A  chapter  in  Pincher  Creek 
-  that  this  may  be  a  way  to  co- 
opt  the  issue  of  protecting  the 
Crown  of  the  Continent.  First 
of  all,  there's  suspicion  of  gov- 
ernment in  this  province,  w  hich 
hasn't  had  a  very  strong  envi- 
ronmental record,  especially  in 
w  lklcrness  protection.  There's 
suspicion  of  the  ERCB,  w  hich 
is  perceived  as  having  reached 
decisions  in  an  unfair  way  because  they 
haven't  listened  to  environmental  input. 
They  have  never  turned  down  a  well  (in  the 
Waterton  area).  The  hearings  are  about  how 
to  put  the  wells  in,  not  whether  to  put  them 
in.  The  involvement  of  Shell  and  other 
industries  arouses  suspicion,  too.  Their  bot- 
tom line  is  profit,  so  what's  in  it  for  them?" 

Mike  Judd  is  one  of  those  local  environ- 
mentalists who  views  the  Crown  of  the 
Continent  society  w  ith  a  lot  of  skepticism. 
"Originally,  it  was  a  wonderful  concept  -  a 
vehicle  for  different  jurisdictions  to  com- 
ment on  each  other's  plans  that  affected  the 
ecosystem.  But  the  vision  has  been  twisted 
around  to  mean  that  development  will  be 
provided  for  one  way  or  another.  It's  a 
mock  public  participation  process.  The  few 
environmental  groups  on  it  will  be  heavily 
outweighed  by  government  and  industry." 

For  now,  both  Shell  and  the  AWA  are 
taking  the  long  view.  Sheppard  is  hopeful 
that  the  Crown  society  will  go  beyond  the 
reactive  approach  of  well-by-well  confron- 
tation. Some  advantage  may  be  lost,  such  as 
the  publicity  generated  by  the  traditional 
battles.  But  there  may  be  a  lot  to  be  gained 
too-the  possibility  of  better  research,  miti- 
gation and  long-term  planning. 


"The  process  gets  the  parties  talking  ear- 
lier," says  Wayne  Stew  art,  manager  of  pub- 
lic affairs  for  Shell.  "We  don't  want  to  come 
to  the  table  and  say:  we're  going  to  drill  a 
well  here,  now  let's  talk.  The  Crown  proc- 
ess lets  us  get  into  general  issues  —  what 
the  sensitive  areas  are,  what  we  can  do  and 
can't  do." 

Hilton  Pilaris:  "We  ma\  end  up  at  a  point 
of  head-on  confrontation.  If  the  society 
tries  to  take  a  hard-line  stand  on  some 
issues,  it  may  blow  all  to  pieces.  Some 
things  will  still  end  up  at  a  hearing,  but  at 
least  the  different  points  of  view  will  be- 
clear  and  based  on  good  information." 

Oil  and  Water 

Maybe  the  Crown  of  the  Continent  society 
is  trying  to  mix  oil  and  water. 


The  local  people  are, 
in  the  long  run,  the  caretakers  of  the 
resources, 

Charlie  Zinkan, 
park  superintendent  at  Waterton. 


Can  wilderness  advocates,  RV  users,  re- 
source resort  developers,  ranchers  and  hunt- 
ers really  agree  on  how  to  use  the  Crown  of 
the  Continent  ecosystem?  Will  they  be  able 
to  protect  the  resource  or  just  divide  up  the 
pie? 

"The  Crown  of  the  Continent  societ)  is  a 
very  ambitious  undertaking  and  has  a  diffi- 
cult road  ahead."  says  Wayne  Stewart.  "If 
it's  a  success,  it  will  be  looked  at  w  ith  a  lot 
of  interest  by  other  parts  of  Alberta  and 
North  America.  We  see  lots  of  projects  now 
heading  this  direction." 

"If  we  want  sustainable  development,  we 
have  to  wrestle  with  these  things."  says 
Charlie  Zinkan.  "I'm  really  encouraged  that 
people  are  trying  to." 

If  the  Crown  of  the  Continent  societ)  is 
trying  to  do  the  impossible,  then  sustain- 
able development  -  on  which  we  now  pin 
our  hopes  for  ecological,  economic  and 
social  survival  -  is  probably  impossible 
too.  Oil  and  w  ater?  The  Crown  of  the  Con- 
tinent society  is  starting  to  shake  the  jar. 


Lynn  Zwicky  is  the  researcher  for 
Environment  Views  and  a  board  member  of 
the  International  Institute  for  Sustainable 
Development. 
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hree  years  ago,  I  couldn't 
keep  up  with  the  bags  of 
garbage  piling  up  at  the  back 
door.  And  it  wasn't  because  my 
husband  refused  to  take  out  the 
garbage.  It  was  just  that  as  soon 
as  you  took  one,  bingo,  there 
was  another,  bulging  and  brim- 
ming and  threatening  to  pop  the 
plastic. 

Today,  we  only  have  to  make 
that  trip  out  back  once  a  week, 
usually  with  only  one  green  gar- 
bage bag  in  hand. 

What  happened  to  bring  about 
this  remarkable  change?  Like 


Under  the  pressure  of  these 
circumstances,  it  finally  seems 
to  have  dawned  on  people  that  if 
you're  having  trouble  dumping 
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so  many  families,  we  have  re- 
sponded to  the  global  garbage 
crisis  by  making  a  few  changes 
around  the  house. 

All  across  North  America, 
dumps  are  filling  up  and  there  is 
no  place  else  to  put  the  leavings 
of  an  overconsumptive,  waste- 
ful society.  Nobody  wants  a  new 
dump  next  to  his  backyard.  Ed- 
monton is  no  exception.  The 
Cloverbar  landfill  is  very  near 
the  end  of  its  life,  and  the  dec- 
ade-long search  for  a  new 
landfill  site  is  still  fruitless. 


you 
first 


the   garbage,  maybe 
shouldn't  make  it  in  the 
place. 

It's  a  simple  but  revolution- 
ary concept  for  the  consumer  to 
grasp.  "Shop  till  you  drop,"  the 
credo  of  the  '80s,  is  giving  way 
to  a  new  one  for  the  '90s:  "Re- 
duce, Reuse,  Recycle,  Recover." 

Environmental  and  waste 
management  consultants  are  re- 
placing marketing  gurus  as  the 
new  high  priests  of  the  day.  "Buy 
less,  repair  more,  use  it  again," 
is  their  rallying  cry.  And  the 


people  are  listening. 

Recycling  depots  and  Blue 
Box  programs  are  springing  up 
all  over  the  country.  Shoppers 
take  their  own  cloth 
and  string  bags  to 
grocery  stores,  just 
like  the  blue-haired 
set  used  to.  And 
people  compost.  In 
wire  mesh  boxes, 
plastic  bins  or  just 
heaps  beside  the  ga- 
rage, compost  piles 
are  quickly  becom- 
ing the  latest  must- 
have  garden  acces- 
sory of  the  new  age. 

Is  this  a  bit  crazy? 
No,  I  don't  think  so. 
This  is  the  clear- 
headed, responsible, 
corrective  action  nec- 
essary to  deal  with  a 
crisis  and  a  terrible 
despoiling  of  the 
earth.  Resources  are 
limited.  Waste  is  in- 
efficient. Waste 
means  pollution,  and  that's  dam- 
aging to  our  health  and  the  health 
of  every  living  thing  on  this 
planet. 

But  let's  not  fool  ourselves. 
There  will  always  be  some  gar- 
bage; there  always  has  been. 
Bones  and  animals  skins  were 
the  big  items  in  early  man's 
garbage  heaps,  but  these  decom- 
posed without  much  trouble. 
After  the  industrial  revolution, 
we  started  adding  paper,  tin  cans, 
old  clothes,  machinery,  even 
tires  once  the  automobile  was 


invented.  But  it  wasn't  until  af- 
ter the  Second  World  War  that 
we  really  started  losing  control 
of  our  garbage.  With  the  eco- 
nomic and  population  boom  of 
the  postwar  years  came  the  plas- 
tics and  other  materials  that 
made  the  Throwaway  Society 
possible.  And.  oh  how  we  threw 
it  away!  We  threw  it  in  dumps, 
in  ditches,  in  lakes,  in  oceans. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  these 
materials  will  last  for  centuries. 
Modern  landfills  are  engineered 
to  keep  out  the  air,  moisture  and 
bacteria  needed  to  break  down 
garbage.  You  can  dig  through 
one  and  find  newspapers  and 
loaves  of  bread  from  the  1950s 
that  look  like  they  were  put  there 
yesterday. 

But  the  problem  does  not  end 
there.  We've  also  thrown  house- 
hold cleaners,  solvents  and  pes- 
ticides in  the  dumps.  These  are 
toxic  chemicals  that  collect  in 
landfills  and  leach  into  the  soil, 
polluting  the  groundwater.  In 
Alberta,  there  are  alternatives. 
Household  hazardous  wastes 
can  be  turned  in  at  community 
toxics  roundups  and  sent  to  the 
Special  Waste  Treatment  Cen- 
tre near  Swan  Hills  for  destruc- 
tion. Alberta  is  studying  the  pos- 
sibility  of  year-round 
neighborhood  toxic  waste  col- 
lection centres,  where  people 
can  take  paint  cans,  pesticide 
containers  and  the  like,  instead 
of  storing  them  until  the  next 
roundup. 

The  garbage  crisis  has  forced 
us  to  broaden  our  perspective. 
We  can  no  longer  forget  about  a 
product  once  it  goes  out  the  back 
door  to  the  garbage  can,  and  we 
must  consider  the  energy  and 
environmental  cost  of  its  pro- 
duction. We  must  see  a  product 
through  its  entire  life  cycle,  a 
so-called  "cradle  to  grave"  view 
of  the  environmental  impact  of 
what  we  buy  and  use.  We  must 
reduce  the  waste  and  pollution 
created  during  production,  use 
and  disposal. 

Instead  of  focusing  on  recy- 
cling as  the  only  answer,  we 
need  to  apply  all  fourRs:  reduc- 
ing, reusing,  recycling  and  re- 
covering to  conserve,  not  con- 
sume, this  planet  we  call  home. 
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Some  of  the  Four  Rs  seem  to 
be  having  an  impact. 
Recycling  fever  is  sweeping 
the  province.  Edmonton's  Blue 
Box  program  boasts  a  90  per 
cent  participation  rate.  Even 
Calgary,  with  enough  landfill 
space  to  last  40  years,  is  running 
a  pilot  recycling  project  in  14 
neighborhoods.  Half  have 
curbside  pickup.  The  other  half 
have  community  drop-off  de- 
pots. 

"It's  the  trend.  People  want 
more  recycling  and  less  gar- 
bage."' says  Wyn  vanderSchee, 
recycling  coordinator  for  the 
City  of  Calgary. 

It  seems  like  an  environmen- 
talist's dream  come  true.  Peo- 
ple have  taken  to  recycling  like 
ducks  to  water,  filling  Blue 
Boxes  until  they  are  brimming 
with  tin  cans,  plastic  margarine 
tubs,  glass  jars,  cardboard  ce- 
real boxes  and  old  newspapers, 
then  diligently  hauling  the  loads 
out  to  the  laneway  for  pickup. 

But  that's  the  problem.  As 
Brian  Staszenski  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Resource  Centre  in 
Edmonton  points  out,  people  are 
getting  stuck  on  recycling  and 
not  pushing  on  to  the  higher  Rs. 
They're  not  changing  theircon- 
sumption  habits. 

For  one  thing,  if  you  are  only 
concerned  about  recycling,  you 
can  still  shop  till  you  drop.  The 
difference  is  that  now  you  can 
throw  your  garbage  in  the  Blue 
Box  instead  of  the  trash  can. 
You  don't  even  have  to  feel 
guilty. 

However,  an  effective  waste 
reduction  program  cannot  oper- 
ate on  recycling  alone.  Every 
person  in  Alberta  produces 
about  500  kilograms  of  garbage 
each  year.  Adding  in  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  waste 
pushes  the  average  up  to  one 
tonne  of  garbage  per  person  an- 
nually. Recycling  will  help  keep 
some  of  this  out  of  the  landfills. 


Statistics  show  Albertans  are  re- 
cycling 20  per  cent  of  their  gar- 
bage. But  this  is  certainly  not 
enough  to  meet  the  national  goal 
of  reducing  Canada's  waste  by 
50  per  cent  by  the  year  2000. 

That's  why  it's  important  to 
apply  all  the  R  principles,  with 
the  emphasis  on  reduce  and  re- 
use. Reduction  also  addresses 
the  larger  issue  of  minimizing 
the  impact  of  all  human  activity 
on  the  environment.  As 
Staszenski  points  out,  it  is  much 
better  to  produce  and  purchase 
items  that  can  be  used  or  refilled 
many  times  over  than  it  is  to 
keep  making  and  remaking 
them.  Reduction  will  conserve 
raw  materials  as  well  as  reduce 
the  energy  and  expense  involved 
in  collection,  disposal  and 
remanufacture. 

So  why  are  people  ignoring 
the  first  R?  "Recycling's  easy. 
Reducing  is  work."  says  Patsy 
Price.  Price  was  formerly  an 
environment  specialist  with  the 
Consumer  Education  Project  at 
Grant  MacEwan  College  and 
was  a  member  of  the  City  of 
Edmonton's  Waste  Manage- 
ment Financing  Task  Force. 

Focusing  on  reduction  instead 
of  recycling  involves  making 
substantial  lifestyle  changes.  It 
means  casting  off  the  consumer 
mentality  and  adopting  a  con- 
serverethic.  You  have  to  think  a 
lot  harder  before  you  buy  some- 
thing, says  Price,  and  only  buy 
what  you  really  need.  Practis- 
ing the  first  R  also  means  taking 
the  time  to  repair  items. 

Some  products  (and  habits) 
are  easy  to  drop.  Paper  towels, 
for  example.  You  simply  stop 
buying  them  and  use  cloths  in- 
stead. Jennifer  Lowen,  founder 
of  Personal  Action  for  a  Cleaner 
Environment  (PACE),  actually 
framed  the  last  paper  towel  she 
ever  used.  It  can  take  a  few 
weeks  to  develop  the  habit  of 
carrying  your  own  shopping 
bags,  but  it  helps  to  have  a  good 
supply  of  reusable  bags  and  keep 
them  near  the  door  or  in  the  car. 
Coffee  filters  are  another  exam- 
ple. While  using  unbleached  fil- 
ters helps  cut  down  on  pollution 
from  bleach  kraft  pulp  mills,  a 
reusable  coffee  filter  is  much 


Jennifer  Lotven,  of  Personal  Action  for  a  Cleaner 
Environment,  uses  washable  cloth  filters  for  coffee. 


better  because  it  reduces  gar 
bage  as  well.  You  do  not  have 
any  filters  to  discard. 

Other  changes  take  more  ef- 
fort. Price  now  does  most  of  her 
food  shopping  at  the  farmers' 
market.  She  can  take  her  own 
bags  and  containers  to  package 
produce,  and  she  can  buy  ex- 
actly the  amount  she  wants, 
which  helps  to  cut  down  on 
waste,  and  she's  making  an  ef- 
fort to  do  more  repairs. 

Price  also  decided  to  cut 
back  on  her  wardrobe.  "I 
wanted  to  see  how  few  clothes 
I  could  get  by  with 
So  what  if  I 
wear  some- 
thing 


more  than  once  to  the  same 
place?  I  find  cottons  take  me  a 
lot  farther  than  anything  else." 
Her  favorites  are  denims  and 
knits.  In  the  laundry,  the  cottons 
require  no  fabric  softeners  and 
she  can  hang  them  to  dry. 

These  are  examples  of  how 
an  individual  can  reduce  eon- 
sumption  and  conserve  re- 
sources. It  takes  some  stamina, 
however,  because  it  means 
bucking  the  trend,  consciously 
going  against  the  grain.  "The 
system  doesn't  make  it  easj 
for  you," 
says  Price. 
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The  real  challenge  for  indus- 
try is  rethinking  how  to  de- 
liver products  and  services  to 
people  in  the  least  wasteful 
manner.  Arguing  over 
which  container-  glass,  plastic, 
or  tetra  pak  -  is  better  for  the 
environment  does  nothing  to 
change  the  status  quo.  That's 
what  Drew  Blackwell,  a  project 
facilitator  for  Metro  Toronto's 
Solid  Waste  Environmental  As- 
sessment Plan,  told  representa- 
tives of  the  packaging  industry 
last  spring  at  a  conference  in 
Vancouver  sponsored  by  the  En- 
vironmentally Sound  Packag- 
ing Coalition. 

"Why  does  the  soft  drink  in- 
dustry have  to  sell  me  a  con- 
tainer every  time  I  buy  a  pop?  I 
already  have  a  glass  at  home.  I 
have  water.  Why  can't  you  sell 
me  the  taste  and  the  fizz  of  Coke 
Classic  so  I  can  mix  it  up  in  my 
own  glass  at  home?" 

That's  the  kind  of  innovative 
thinking  Blackwell  believes  is 
crucial  to  achieving  true  waste 
reduction. 

Another  way  of  reducing 
waste  is  to  make  more  appropri- 
ate use  of  materials.  Plastic  is 
lightweight  and  cheap,  so  it  is  a 
preferred  material  for  products 
and  containers  that  have  to  be 
shipped  a  long  way.  Plastic  has 
also  taken  over  the  disposable 
market.  The  irony  is  that  indus- 
try is  using  a  material  that  lasts 
hundreds  of  years  to  make  sin- 
gle-use items  that  may  only 
serve  their  purpose  for  a  few 
minutes.  It  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  use  long-lasting 
plastic  for  durable  products  like 
contact  lenses  or  pacemakers, 
and  use  easily  degradable  mate- 
rials like  recycled  paper  for  dis- 
posables. 

Packaging  makes  up  almost 
half  our  garbage.  That  is  why 
the  Canadian  Council  of  Envi- 


ronment Ministers  chose  to  fo- 
cus first  on  packaging  in  the 
effort  to  reduce  Canada's  waste 
by  50  per  cent  by  the  year  2000. 
The  trend  in  the  beverage  indus- 
try over  the  last  few  decades  has 
been  to  switch  from  refillable  to 
one-way  containers.  Not  hav- 
ing to  collect  and  clean  contain- 
ers means  less  trouble  and  ex- 
pense for  manufacturers.  It  also 
means  more  garbage  munici- 
palities and  shifts  the  burden  of 
disposal  onto  taxpayers. 

The  packaging  industry  has 
until  1 992  to  come  up  with  ways 
of  reducing  packaging.  Other- 
wise the  federal  government  will 
legislate  reductions.  Included  in 
the  industry  proposals  are  strat- 


suggests  the  packaging  indus- 
try investigate  alternate  meth- 
ods of  shipping  products  that 
require  less  packaging  and  that 
manufacturers  use  repairable 
pallets." 

Despite  the  appearance  of  the 
greening  of  the  marketplace,  the 
coalition  reports  excessive  pack- 
aging continues  to  be  a  growing 
problem  in  three  areas: 

•  Single  use,  convenience 
packaging  for  processed  foods 
-  microwavable  foods,  for  ex- 
ample. 

•  Non-recyclable  packaging 
such  as  containers  made  from 
more  than  one  material  (foil  and 
plastic,  for  example).  The  Envi- 
ronmental Action  Foundation  in 


egies  for  concentrating  products 
to  reduce  volume  (and  therefore 
package  size),  reusing  package 
parts  and  promoting  use  of  larger 
sizes.  A  last  resort  would  be 
incinerating  packaging  to  re- 
cover energy. 

The  packaging  coalition 
warns  about  the  problem  of  "cas- 
cading." This  occurs  when  ma- 
terials are  recycled  into  another 
product  that  will  not  be  recy- 
cled. The  end  result  is  that  dis- 
posal of  the  product  is  only  de- 
layed, not  avoided.  Recycling 
juice  boxes  into  plastic  lumber 
is  an  example  of  cascading. 

Eliminating  packaging  should 
be  the  first  priority  for  achiev- 
ing reduction.  In  its  February 
newsletter,  the  coalition  writes, 
"The  need  for  ANY  packaging 
should  be  evaluated  in  the  re- 
search, design  and  marketing 
stages  prior  to  introduction  to 
the  marketplace.  Examples  of 
no  packaging  are  bulk  delivery 
of  solids  and  liquids  to  food 
industries,  bulk  retail  sales  from 
bins  of  hardware  products,  pro- 
duce, housewares,  toys,  cosmet- 
ics and  other  items...  ESP  also 


Washington,  D.C.,  projects 
multi-material  packaging  will 
increase  from  .18  per  cent  in 
1985  to  15.1  percent  of  all  con- 
tainers by  1995. 

•  Excessive  and  -unnecessary 
packaging  such  as  blister  packs 
for  hardware  and  office  sup- 
plies. These  make  inventory  and 
marketing  easier  for  the  retailer, 
but  create  needless  garbage. 

But  packaging  is  not  the  only 
area  where  industry  can  do  a  lot 
to  rethink  and  reduce.  About  70 
per  cent  of  municipal  garbage 
comes  from  business  and  con- 
struction sources. Homeowners 
on  the  Blue  Box  system  have 
managed  this  year  to  reduce  their 
garbage  going  to  landfill  by  13 
per  cent,  but  the  overall  reduc- 
tion amounted  to  only  six  per 
cent  because  of  the  amount  of 
waste  coming  from  other  sec- 
tors. 

That's  why  the  Environmen- 
tal Resource  Centre  is  promot- 
ing its  set  of  Waste  Reduction 
Principles.  The  centre  brought 
together  a  number  of  environ- 
mental groups  and  waste  man- 
agement companies  to  establish 


guidelines  for  making  the  first 
R  everyone's  number  one  prior- 
ity. 

One  deals  with  accountabil- 
ity. If  a  company  or  person  is 
going  to  generate  waste  or  con- 
tribute to  it.  then  that  party  has 
to  be  responsible  for  the  waste. 
For  example,  the  store  that  sells 
batteries  should  also  have  a  re- 
trieval system  so  customers  can 
bring  them  back  to  the  store 
when  they  don't  work  anymore. 
That  system  is  in  place  in  Swit- 
zerland. 

Brian  Staszenski  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Resource  Centre 
points  out  the  need  to  police 
what  products  get  made.  "For 
example,  if  a  product  generates 
a  hazardous  waste  sometime  in 
its  life  cycle,  maybe  we 
shouldn't  make  it.  If  it  can't  be 
reused  or  recycled,  then  it 
shouldn't  get  made  either.  There 
needs  to  be  some  screening  of 
what  gets  manufactured.  As  a 
society  we  have  to  start  making 
decisions  about  what  gets  pro- 
duced, because  we're  being 
stuck  with  cleaning  up  the 
waste." 

Cornelius  Guenther  of  the  Ed- 
monton Recycling  Society  be- 
lieves the  idea  of  reduction  must 
be  pushed  even  further  so  that  it 
engenders  a  new  economic 
model  for  society. 

"At  present,  we  see  waste  as 
acceptable.  In  the  future,  waste 
will  not  be  acceptable.  When 
you  think  of  zero  waste/zero 
pollution,  you  say,  "That's  a  re- 
source. What  can  we  do  with 
that?"  That  attitude  will  change 
the  economics  of  manufactur- 
ing. Pollution  will  be  seer  as  a 
sin.  It  will  be  a  sin  to  waste  a 
valuable  resource.'' 

Forexample,  Guenther  points 
out  that  Japan  is  the  economic 
giant  it  is  today  because  it 
adopted  a  zero  defect  quality 
control  model  for  manufactur- 
ing. Its  products  simply  got  bet- 
ter and  better.  Guenther  reasons 
embracing  a  zero  waste/zero 
pollution  model  would  forceour 
products  to  get  better,  too.  mak- 
ing it  easier  for  us  to  make  the 
transition  from  a  destructive 
consumer  society  to  an  earth- 
loving  conserver  society. 
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New 
Opportunitie 
Promised 


When  you  come  right  down 
to  it.  reduction  challenges 
the  consumer  ideology,  the 
"'buy,  buy,  buy"  syn- 
drome that  drives  the 
economy. 

But  if  people  stop 
buying,  who's  going  to 
make  money?  Who's 
going  to  have  jobs?  It 
is  this  fear  the 
economy  will  come  to 
a  grinding  halt  that 
makes  industry  cling 
to  the  status  quo,  pro- 
moting recycling  over 
reduction. 

But  how  well- 
founded  is  this  fear? 
What  does  the  future 
hold? 

When  Barry  Com- 
moner, one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection 
Agency,  was  in  Ed- 
monton last  November 
speaking  to  the  Cana- 
dian Labour  Congress 
at  its  national  confer- 
ence on  the  Environ- 
ment and  Jobs,  he  told 
delegates  that  taking 
care  of  the  environ- 
ment will  create  jobs. 
Take,  for  example,  the 
automobile  industry. 
Switching  to  non-pol- 
luting cars  means 
"retooling  a  whole  in- 
dustry. Somebody  has 
to  build  those  cars  and 
that  means  more  jobs 
fewer." 

There  will  also  be  opportuni- 
ties for  new  or  different  kinds  of 
jobs  as  society  develops  new 
technologies  and  adapts  to  inte- 
grate the  reduction  principle  - 
in  solar  energy  and  the  recy- 
cling industry,  for  example. 
There  will  be  a  growing  need 
for  people  who  can  fix  and  Serv- 
ice products.  Discouraging  the 


transportation  of  goods  over 
long  distances  to  save  energy 
and  air  pollution  w  ill  encourage 
the  grow  th  of  more  locally  ori- 
ented industry.  This  will  also 
mean  more  employment. 

Some  industries  now  depend 
on  methods  that  take  away  peo- 
ple's jobs,  for  example,  hospi- 
tals. Over  the  last  1 5  years,  tight 
hospital  budgets  have  forced  ad- 
ministrations to  use  more  dis- 


disposables  and  reintroducing 
reusable  items  would  reduce  the 
garbage  problem  and  create 
more  jobs  for  people. 

Reduction  and  environmen- 
tal concern  do  not  have  to  shut 
down  companies  if  they're  will- 
ing to  adapt  to  a  more  environ- 
mentally conscious  society.  An 
example  of  how  a  corporation 
can  adapt  to  the  future  is  Dow 
Chemical  Canada  Inc.  This 


multinational  company  makes 
thousands  of  chemicals,  includ- 
ing drycleaning  fluids.  These 
pollute  the  environment  and  are 
hazardous  to  human  health,  so 
over  the  last  few  years,  the 
drycleaning  industry  has  devel- 
oped ways  of  filtering  and  recy- 
cling these  fluids  to  drastically 
reduce  emissions  and  human  ex- 
posure. With  improved  technol- 
ogy, the  time  is  not  far  off  when 
a  drycleaner  will  only  have  to 
make  a  single  purchase  of 
chemicals.  What  would  the 
chemical  company  do  then? 
Close  its  doors?  John  Noonan. 
product  manager  of  chlorinated 
solvents  at  Dow.  explains  that 
the  company  would  adapt  to  the 
changing  times  by  putting  more 
emphasis  on  servicing  the  cus- 
tomer. Even  with  a  one-time 
purchase,  somebody  still  has  to 
maintain  the  machinery  and  en- 
sure the  long-term  effectiveness 
of  the  chemical.  Their  product 
of  the  future  w  ill  be  service. 

As  delegates  to  the  CLC  con- 
ference learned,  reducing  the 
burden  society  places  on  na- 
ture's resources  does  not  put 
people  in  an  "either/or"  situa- 
tion. It's  not  jobs  versus  the 
environment.  By  using  a  little 
human  ingenuity  and  imagina- 
tion, people  will  find  changing 
from  a  consumer  society  to  a 
conserver  society  will  mean 
jobs  and  the  environment. 

At  Superivood 
Western  Ltd.  waste 
plastics  are  recycled  into 
plastic  lumber  and 
fence  posts. 


not 


posable  items  such  as  paper 
gowns  and  individually  pack- 
aged intravenous  solutions.  The 
hospitals  save  money  by  not 
having  to  pay  the  wages  and 
benefits  of  the  people  who 
would  have  cleaned  those  items 
for  reuse.  Yet  the  disposable 
products  have  become  a  waste 
problem.  It  would  take  a  re- 
thinking of  the  funding  for  hos- 
pitals, but  reducing  the  use  of 


wno  Pays 
for  the  Way 
We  Waste? 


T  he  real  costs  of  what  we 
I  buy  and  sell  is  not  often 
reflected  in  the  asking  price. 
Environmentalists  say  it  is  time 
for  business  to  include  envi- 
ronment costs  in  the  bottom 
line. 

That  means  attaching  an  eco- 


Environmentally  Sound  Pack- 
aging Coalition  suggests  that 
"with  products  that  are  non- 
recyclable,  industry  should 
take  responsiblity  for  the  full 
costs  of  managing  their  wastes 
including  their  impacts  on  the 
environment." 

At  the  same  time,  many  com- 
munities and  entrepreneurs  are 
wary  of  setting  up  recycling 
businesses  because  the  eco- 
nomics do  not  ensure  they'll 
have  viable  enterprises.  At 
least,  not  yet,  and  that  is  what 
must  change. 

Cornelius  Guenther  is  execu- 
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Take  paper  that  is  collected 
for  recycling.  "It  can  all  be 
sold,  but  at  what  price?"  asks 
Guenther.  Prices  have  dropped 
so  low  for  some  commodities 
that  transportation  to  market 
costs  more  than  the  money  re- 
ceived for  selling  the  items. 
This  spring  Paperboard  Indus- 
tries paid  only  $5  a  tonne  for 
mixed  paper  and  $10  a  tonne 
for  newspaper.  (Compare  this 
to  prices  for  higher  grades  of 
paper  like  colored  ledger  pa- 
per, which  fetched  $60  a  tonne 
and  #1  computer  paper,  $150. 
There  are  strong  markets  for 


per  and  magazine  would  cover 
the  costs  of  recycling  these 
commodities,  paying  for  the 
transportation  and  making  the 
industry  viable.  When  would 
you  pay  this  extra  money? 
When  you  take  the  item  for 
disposal  or  recycling,  or  when 
you  first  purchase  the  item? 
According  to  a  survey  con- 
ducted in  Fort  St.  John,  B.C.. 
consumers  prefer  to  pay  the 
extra  few  cents  up  front  when 
the  item  is  first  purchased.  So, 
for  example,  when  you  buy  a 
litre  of  oil,  the  disposal  fee 
would  be  included  in  the  price 
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nomic  value  to  all  the  things 
we've  considered  "free"  in  the 
past,  including  the  air  and 
water  we've  turned  into  dump- 
ing grounds.  But  who  should 
bear  the  burden  of  minimizing 
waste  and  pollution  —  the 
taxpayer,  consumer  or  indus- 
try? It  costs  money  to  collect 
recyclables  at  curbside  and 
send  the  material  to  market.  It 
costs  money  to  clean  up  the 
environment  polluted  by  in- 
dustries making  consumer 
goods. 

Policy  makers  and  the  pub- 
lic are  increasingly  pushing  the 
polluter  to  pick  up  the  tab.  The 


tive  director  of  the  Edmonton 
Recycling  Society.  He  points 
out  that  the  sale  of  materials 
collected  for  recycling  ac- 
counts for  only  14  per  cent  of 
all  his  organization's  revenues. 
Recycling  is  not  yet  a  self- 
sustaining  industry. 

"This  is  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory we've  sold  garbage.  Gar- 
bage is  being  manufactured 
into  usable  products.  It's  like 
mining.  It  has  no  intrinsic 
value.  Processing  costs  more. 
So  unless  you  attach  a  revenue 
to  the  product,  it  won't  carry 
enough  value  to  make  it  into 
other  products." 


these  limited  supplies.) 

Guenther  says  society  needs 
to  look  at  recycling  garbage 
the  other  way  round,  that  is,  in 
terms  of  user  pay.  An  example 
of  the  user  pay  principle  in 
practice  is  the  deposit-for-re- 
turn  on  bottles  and  other  bev,- 
erage  containers.  "The  price 
provides  the  economic  base  to 
remanufacture  garbage  into 
usable  products." 

For  example,  he  says,  a  dol- 
lar on  each  phone  book,  a  quar- 
ter on  each  litre  of  lubricating 
(ill,  a  penny  on  each  milk  car- 
ton that  is  one  litre  or  bigger, 
and  a  nickel  on  each  newspa- 


and  then  distributed  to  the 
appropriate  agencies  to  cover 
the  costs  of  collecting  the  used 
oil  and  sending  it  to  a  plant  for 
rerefining. 

Guenther  also  suggests  a  por- 
tion of  the  GST  could  have 
been  dedicated  to  recycling. 
"It  would  (have  gone)  through 
like  greased  lightning  if  there 
was  an  environmental  factor 
tied  to  it.  People  can  see  some- 
thing is  being  done." 

According  to  Ron  Rault  of 
Edmonton's  Environmental 
Services  Department,  disposal 
fees  can  provide  a  disincentive 
to  creatine  waste.  Ever-in- 
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creasing  fees  at  landfills  across 
the  country  are  forcing  indus- 
tries to  find  alternatives  to 
dumping  garbage.  Waste  ma- 
terial exchanges  and  office  re- 
cycling programs  all  save  busi- 
nesses money.  These  efforts 
encourage  the  recovery  of  re- 
sources for  reuse,  reprocess- 
ing or  remanufacture.  As  the 
old  saying  goes,  "One  man's 
garbage  is  another  man '  s  treas- 
ure."  This  saves  precious 
landfill  space,  too.  Two-thirds 
of  the  garbage  going  to  landfill 
is  generated  by  the  industrial 
and  construction  sectors.  The 
other  third  is  residential  waste. 

The  City  of  Calgary  is  con- 
sidering using  landfill  fees  to 
help  fund  its  municipal  recy- 
cling projects. 

Without  markets,  however, 
all  the  recycling  in  the  world 
is  futile.  Markets  have  two 
components,  businesses  that 
will  take  recycled  materials 
and  turn  them  into  new  prod- 
ucts, and  consumers  who  will 
buy  the  remanufactured  goods. 

The  proposed  Alberta  Waste 
Minimization  and  Recycling 
Program  (Action  on  Waste) 
will  provide  financial  incen- 
tives to  build  the  infrastruc- 
ture to  support  a  viable  recy- 
cling industry  in  Alberta.  En- 
vironment Minister  Ralph 
Klein  outlined  some  of  the 
major  thrusts  of  the  program 
to  members  of  The  Multi  Rs  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Wetaskiwin 
recycling  society  in  March. 

Not  only  would  there  be 
money  available  to  assist  com- 
munities in  operating  recycling 
initiatives,  there  would  be  in- 
centives to  encourage  recy- 
cling industries  to  locate  in 
Alberta  so  the  collected  mate- 
rial would  not  have  to  be 
shipped  out  of  province.  A 
plant  to  produce  tissue  from 
recycled  paper  is  already  un- 
der construction  in  Redcliff. 
Negotiations  are  under  way  to 
establish  a  newpaper  de-ink- 
ing and  recycling  facility,  and 
there  are  four  proposals  to 
recycle  tires  and  six  to  handle 
biomedical  waste. 

The  third  component  of  the 
province-wide  program  would 


focus  on  developing  markets, 
starting  with  a  procurement 
policy  for  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. Priority  would  be 
given  to  Alberta-made  prod- 
ucts containing  recycled  mate- 
rial, including  recycled  oil.  pa- 
per and  plastic.  The  govern- 
ment may  extend  this  to  agen- 
cies such  as  hospitals  and 
school  boards,  tying  funding 
to  the  environmental  sensitiv- 
ity of  their  procurement  poli- 
cies. 

Deposits-for-return  are  an- 
other way  to  encourage  and 
fund  recycling  efforts.  Alberta 
has  the  most  expansive  deposit 
system  in  Canada.  Almost  all 
beverage  containers  regardless 
of  material  and  contents  have 
deposits  on  them.  This  pre- 
vents any  particular  material 
such  as  plastic  from  gaining  a 
competitive  edge  over  others. 
Only  tetra  paks,  which  are 
made  from  layers  of  paper, 
plastic  and  aluminum  are  ex- 
empt from  deposit  system. 
However,  the  environment 
minister  has  said  this  may  soon 
change  now  that  Superwood 
Western  Ltd.  is  accepting  tetra 
paks  to  reprocess  into  plastic 
lumber. 

The  environmental  group 
Pollution  Probe  has  suggested 
to  the  Ontario  government  that 
staged  deposits  be  used  to  en- 
courage consumers  to  choose 
more  environmentally  desir- 
able containers  over  one-way 
containers  that  cannot  be  re- 
filled or  that  are  difficult  to 
recycle.  For  example,  people 
who  purchase  pop  in  refillable 
glass  containers  would  get 
back  100  per  cent  of  their 
deposit;  those  who  purchase 
tetra  paks  would  be  refunded 
only  half  their  deposit.  The 
idea  is  that  consumers  and  in- 
dustries using  less  environ- 
mentally acceptable  contain- 
ers should  help  bear  the  envi- 
ronmental and  disposal  costs 
of  their  choice. 

All  these  are  creative  ways 
of  shaping  economics  to 
achieve  environmental  goals, 
in  this  case,  zero  waste/zero 
pollution. 
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Precycle.  Before  you  buy  something  in  the 
store,  think  about  where  it  will  end  up  when 
you're  finished  with  it.  If  you  don't  really 
need  it,  don't  buy  it.  Go  shopping  less  often, 
too,  so  you're  not  tempted  to  make  spontane- 
ous, unplanned  purchases. 

Before  you  buy  an  item,  ask  yourself  if  you 
can  grow  it.  make  it  or  bake  it  yourself.  This 
saves  packaging  material  and  energy  used  to 
transport  products  to  market.  Buy  locally 
made  products  where  possible. 

Refuse  to  buy  items  that  are  overpackaged  or 
are  packaged  in  materials  that  are  difficult  to 
recycle,  refill  or  reuse. 

Take  your  ow  n  reusable  shopping  bags  to  the 
store.  Canadians  use  overthree  billion  plastic 
shopping  bags  a  year,  most  of  which  are  used 
only  once  or  twice,  then  thrown  out  to  sit  for 
hundreds  of  years  in  the  landfill. 

Pack  a  garbage-free  lunch  to  take  to  work  or 
school.  Make  your  own  juice  and  put  it  in  a 
thermos.  Instead  of  wrapping  sandwiches  in 
plastic  film,  put  them  in  reusable  containers. 

Take  your  own  mug.  Take  it  to  work,  to 
meetings,  to  parties,  to  school.  Adding  milk 
and  sweetener  before  you  add  the  coffee  or 
tea  means  you  won't  have  to  use  a  stir  stick. 

Start  composting.  Kitchen  scraps  make  up 
about  one-third  of  your  home  garbage. 
Composted  vegetable  peelings,  eggshells,  cof- 
fee grounds  and  tea  bags  will  degrade  to 
make  a  good  soil  conditioner  for  your  garden. 

Repair  goods  so  they  last  longer.  When  you 
shop,  buy  products  that  are  durable  and 
easily  repaired. 

Reduce  the  paper  you  use  by  making  double- 
sided  copies,  writing  notes  and  lists  on  the 
back  side  of  memos  and  junk  mail,  reusing 
envelopes.  Share  books  and  magazine  and 
newspaper  subscriptions.  Borrow  books  from 
a  library. 

Use  products  made  from  recycled  materials 
(recycled  toilet  paper  and  re-refined  motor 
oil,  for  example).  This  closes  the  recycling 
loop  and  reduces  the  resources  needed  to 
manufacture  new  products. 
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a  Dump  the  vegetable  peeu  b 
b  Put  them  down  the  garburator. 

-  Save  them  for  composting- 

,  You  need  new  batteries  gE^R  them  m  the  garbage, 

a  Buy  new  batteries  and  then.  ^  in  me  garbage? 

b.  ££  low-pollution  battenes  and  lat  r  th      ^  ^  &         roundup  for  safe 

c  Buy  ^^^^^^e^neat  Plant"? 

3  When  vou  replace  ourne 

:,' Install  another  incandescent. 

c  install  an  energy  saying  compact! 

,whe„  y„n  go  £g  .-ore  »he„  ,he  Cers         J*  r" 

on  the  block?  mower? 

„ToSS  .he  sheet  ot  paper  n,  the  garbag 
7  What^on  use  .oeleannpyonr  Kitchen  SP*. 

c  A  sponge  or  reusable  cloth? 

„i..,n»e  the  oil  in  vour  car,  do  you.  d  ot 

Te,ve  it  for  the  garbage  pick-nP  ' 

c  Buy  ketchup  in  bulk  in  tne* 
'  saved  and  then  recycle  the  can.  reach-b"answer  and  3  for  each  "'c"  answer. 

h"a" 'inswer,  2  ioreai.il  l> 
Score: GiveyourselfO tor eacn  y0ur  RQ  rating-  cQnsumer 

ScofS  mug  and  wash  it  ^  for  you  yet. 

2  10:    You're  feeling  the  lie  is  taking  hold.  ef 

U.20:  Some  good  Consumers  like  you  are  shaping  a 

I    21-30:  You've  come  a  long  way,  oaoy 

marketplace.  CBC  Radio  in  Edmonton 


"Saving  the  World  Beginsat  Home:  A  House- 
hold Guide  to  Waste  Management."  36-page 
pamphlet  availablefrom  the  Recycling  Branch. 
Alberta  Environment  (free). 

"Home  Composting:  How  to  Build  and  Main- 
tain a  Compost  Bin."  Available  from  the 
Environment  Council  of  Alberta  (free). 

"Recyling  of  Waste  in  Alberta:  Technical 
Report  and  Recommendations."  Available 
from  the  Environment  Council  of  Alberta  (free). 

"Grocery  Audit  Card."  Available  from  the 
City  of  Edmonton.  Environmental  Services 
Department  (free). 

"What  We  Can  Do  for  Our  Environment: 
Hundreds  of  Things  to  Do  Now."  Environ- 
ment Canada,  1990.  48  pages  (free). 

"Global  Dumping  Ground:  The  Interna- 
tional Traffic  in  Hazardous  Waste."  Centre 
for  Investigative  Reporting  and  Bill  Movers. 
Seven  Locks  Press.  Washington,  1990.  152 
pages.  $11.95. 

"Home  And  Family  Guide:  Practical  Action 
for  the  Environment."  The  Harmony  Foun- 
dation of  Canada.  P.O.  Box  4016.  Station  C. 
Ottawa,  Ontario.  K1Y  4P2,  80  pages.  $4.95 
plus  $2.55  postage  and  handling. 

"Silent  Spring."  Rachel  Carson.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  Boston.  1962.  1987,  368 
pages.  $12.95. 

"Worms  Eat  My  Garbage:  How  to  Set  Up 
and  Maintain  a  Worm  Composting  Sys- 
tem." Mary  Appelhof.  Flower  Press. 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  1982,  100  pages. 
$14.95. 

"The  Canadian  Green  Consumer  Guide." 

Pollution  Probe,  McLelland  and  Stewart. 
Toronto,  revised  1991.  $14.95. 

"The  Canadian  Junior  Green  Guide:  How 
you  can  Save  Our  World."  Ten  Degler  and 
Pollution  Probe,  McLelland  and  Ste  {art, 
1990.  $9.95. 

"50  Simple  Things  Kids  Can  Do  To  Save 
the  Earth."  The  Earthworks  Group. 
Andrews  and  McMeel.  A  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  Company.  Kansas  City.  1990. 
158  pages.  $9.95. 

"Two  Minutes  a  Day  for  a  Greener 
Planet." Mar jorie Lamb,  Harper  Collins. 
Toronto,  1990,  243  pages.  $4.95. 

Pamphlets  and  the  Harmony  Foundation 
book  are  available  from  their  publishers: 
the  other  books  listed  above  are  all 
available  from  Greenwoods'  Books  m 
Edmonton. 


Environment  Week  Events  - 
Alberta  Environment 


AROUND  THE  PROVINCE 


Sept.-June  Province-wide  Adopt-a-Classroom:  AE  volun- 
teers visit  individual  classes  to  teach  about  the  environment. 

April-June  Province-wide  Young  Albertans'  Environment 
Tour:  AE  staff  visit  whole  schools  with  displays,  environment 
lessons,  and  melodrama. 

May  28-31  Grande  Prairie  Alberta  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion Convention  -  AE  displays. 

May  31         Calgary  Alberta  Environment  Riverboat 

Tours  -  students  from  Calgary  secondary  schools  will  tour  the  Bow 
River,  visiting  environmentally  significant  sites  and  learning  about 
water  in  the  environment. 

June  2  Grande  Prairie  Sunday-in-the-Park:  family  cel- 

ebrations, including  recycling  drops,  displays,  games,  speakers, 
entertainment. 

June  2  Edmonton         Clean  Air  Day  -  family  celebra- 

tions, with  entertainment,  displays,  speakers,  games  and  drama  at 
Rundle  Park. 

June  3  Edmonton         Fun  Day  (Alberta  Lung  Associa- 

tion event  )-Grade  3  students  to  visit  activity  sites  at  Hawrelak  Park 
to  learn  about  air  and  the  environment. 

June  4-6        Calgary  Mayor's  Expo -displays,  speak- 

ers, demonstrations,  entertainment,  at  the  Municipal  Building. 

June  6  Calgary  Fun  Day  (Alberta  Lung  Assoc. 

event)  -  Grade  3  students  visit  six  different  activity  sites  at  Prince's 
Island  Park  to  learn  about  air  and  the  environment. 

June  7  Edmonton         Environment  Day-Students  will 

visit  together  and  learn  about  the  environment  through  displays, 
speakers,  games.  (Hosted  by  Caernavon  Elementary) 

June  7  Lethbridge        Environmental  Awareness  Chal- 

lenge Winner's  Tour  -  schools  vie  to  complete  the  most  number  of 
environmental  awareness  activities,  the  winning  class  receiving  a 
bus  tour  of  Southern  Alberta  environmental  sites  and  parks. 

June  7  Vegreville  Open  House  at  the  Alberta  Envi- 

ronmental Centre,  celebrating  the  first  ten  years  of  operation. 

June  9  Lethbridge        Picnic-in-the-Park  -  family  fun 

at  the  Japanese  Gardens,  with  displays,  hot  air  balloons,  horse- 
drawn  wagons,  games. 

June  9  Peace  River       Nature  Trail  Clean-up  -  AE  dis- 

play, volunteers. 

June  14-16  Grimshaw 

play,  draw  for  compost  bin. 

June  2  Red  Deer 

ily  fun,  with  AE  displays,  games,  speakers,  etc.  At  Kerry  Wood 
Nature  Centre. 

June  7-8        Red  Deer  Parkland  Mall  -  Alberta  Envi- 

ronment staff  will  be  on  hand  to  answer  questions  and  show  you 
how  to  improve  your  comer  of  the  world. 


Grimshaw  Trade  Fair  -  AE  dis- 


Environment  Week  Picnic  -  fam- 


Her  bloomers  tipped  the 
audience  off  right  away 
that  Kate  the  Great  cares 
about  Mother  Earth. 

The  word  'recycle'  was 
imprinted  in  black  letters  all 
over  the  bright  orange 
pantaloons  she  wore  for  her 
Earth  Day  performance  at 
Northlands  AgriCom  in 
Edmonton. 

But  the  environmentally 
conscious  character  had  her 
work  cut  out  for  her  when  it 
came  to  her  sidekick,  fellow 
street  performer  Nikolai. 

He  just  didn't  give  a  hoot 
at  all.  He  had  the  stage  lights 
turned  up  high  -  wasting 
energy  -  he  tossed  bits  of 
newspaper  all  over  the  place  - 
polluting  -  and  he  thought 
Blue  Boxes  were  a  good  place 
to  store  tools. 

But  Nikolai  got  the 
message,  thanks  to  some 
persuasion  from  Kate  and 
some  help  from  the  audience 
at  the  Environment  Trade 
Fair.  By  the  time  the  curtain 
fell  on  the  30-minute  perform- 
ance, he  was  urging  everyone 
present  to  take  time  to  do  their 
bit  for  the  environment. 

Sean  Smith  -  better  known 
as  Nikolai  -  and  Kate  (the 
Great)  Hull  are  veteran 
Edmonton  street  performers. 
They  received  funding  from 
the  Edmonton  Area  Outdoor 
Council  and  spent  the  winter 
practising  their  show  with  a 
message. 

Now  they  are  spending  the 
summer  taking  the  show  to 
parks  and  shopping  centres 
and  special  events  and 
spreading  the  word.  Edmonton 
and  area  will  be  the  locale  for 
most  of  the  pair's  perform- 
ances, but  festivals  in  Sas- 
katchewan and  Victoria  will 
see  the  green  show  as  well. 


new  effort  by  Alberta 
Environment  and  Alberta 
Economic  Development  and 
Trade  to  minimize  solid 
waste. 

Alberta  Environment  will 
commit  four  million  dollars 
this  year  to  assist  municipali- 
ties and  industries  to  find  local 
solutions  to  the  waste  prob- 
lems. Alberta  Environment 
and  Alberta  Economic 
Development  and  Trade  has 
$2  million  in  new  funding  to 
support  Alberta  businesses,  to 
develop  and  market  recycled 
products. 


Top  Prize 
to  U  of  A 


Scientist 


L 


Acclaimed  pollution  expert 
David  Schindler  has  been 
awarded  the  prestigious 
Stockholm  Water  Prize. 

Schindler,  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Alberta,  will 
receive  the  prize  from  Queen 
Silvia  of  Sweden  in  August. 

In  a  letter,  the  Stockholm 
Water  Foundation  told  the 
University  of  Alberta  ecolo- 
gist  he  was  chosen  for  the 
$175,000  award  because  his 
studies  of  algae  growth  and 
acidification  in  lakes  "led  to 
positive  changes  in  environ- 
mental legislation  in  Canada, 
the  U.S.  and  the  European 
Economic  Community."  His 
earlier  work  focused  on  the 
effects  of  phosphates  and  acid 
rain  on  lakes.  Schindler  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the 
federal-provincial  panel 
reviewing  the  effects  of  the 
proposed  Alberta-Pacific 
pulp  mill. 

Cathie  Bartlett 
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Summertime 
in  the  Rockies 

The  Jasper  Institute  is  again 
offering  a  series  of  natural 
history  courses  in  Jasper 
National  Park  from  June  to 
mid-August.  Most  are 
weekend  courses,  looking  at 
birds,  flowers,  mammals  and 
geology  of  the  Rockies. 
Accommodation  is  at  the 
Palisades  Environmental 
Science  Centre.  For  detailed 
information  contact  Jasper 
Institute  director  Ben  Gadd, 
Box  2337.  Jasper  TOE  1E0  or 
call  Parks  and  People  in 
Jasper  852-4767. 

Parks  Day  1991 

The  second  annual  Parks  Day 
will  be  celebrated  across 
Alberta  and  the  rest  of  Canada 
Saturday  July  21.  Alberta 
Recreation  and  Parks  has  a 
working  committee  responsi- 
ble for  co-ordinating  events 
planned  in  the  provincial 
parks  across  the  province  and 
for  liaison  with  municipal, 
urban  and  rural  parks.  The 
provincial  theme  adopted  by 
the  committee  is  "Parks. ..for 
friends  and  family".  This  day 
will  stress  the  importance  of 
all  parks  and  protected  areas 
for  a  strong  and  balanced 
conservation  and  recreation 
system  in  Alberta. 

For  further  information  on 
how  individuals  and  groups 
can  get  involved,  call  Brian 


Ogston.  Environmental 
Education  Co-ordinator, 
Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks. 
427-7009. 

Flowing 

Through  Alberta 

The  20th  Annnual  Conference 
of  the  Canadian  Nature 
Federation  will  be  held  July  4- 
7  in  Red  Deer,  and  will 
include  2-7-day  field  trips  and 
day  trips,  birding  and  botany 
walks,  to  explore  the  Red 
Deer  River  from  parklands 
through  prairie  grassland  to 
the  badlands.  This  is  a 
conference  for  families,  with 
youth  programs  and 
babysitting  available.  For 
registration  and  information 
call  Jennifer  O'Brien,  Red 
Deer,  346-6814. 

Boreal  Forest 
Conference 

A  major  conference  on  The 
Boreal  Forest:  What  is  it,  how 
should  it  he  managed,  will  it 
survive?  is  planned  for 
October  4-6  in  Athabasca.  J. 
Stan  Rowe,  author  of  Home 
Place.  B.C.  forester  Herb 
Hammond,  and  University  of 
Alberta  scientists  David 
Schindler  and  Susanne  Bailey 


will  all  participate.  Other 
speakers  will  come  from 
government,  the  University  of 
Alberta,  Athabasca  Univer- 
sity, the  forest  industry,  the 
native  community,  local 
small-scale  forest  users  and 
community-based  forestry  in 
other  parts  of  Canada. 

To  register  or  to 
volunteer  to  help  with  the 
conference,  contact:  Boreal 
Forest  Conference,  Friends  of 
the  Athabasca,  Box  135 1 , 
Athabasca,  AB  TOG  0B0, 
675-4408,2993,2601. 

A  Nature  Summer 
in  Calgary 

Natural  history  and  the 
environment  are  at  the  podium 
for  a  series  of  courses  at 
Mount  Royal  College  this 
summer: 

Kananaskis  Wildflowers  - 

The  ecology  and  history  of 
lower-elevation  forest  and 
meadow  habitats  including 
orchids.  One-day  field  trip 
June  15. 

Mountain  Birdwatching 
Weekend  -  To  introduce  the 
birder  to  different  mountain 
habitats  in  Kananaskis 
Country,  June  1  and  2. 


Gold  Prospecting  - 

Sampling,  semi-quantitative 
field  tests,  gold  panning, 
mapping,  staking  regulations 
and  placer  economics  are 
covered.  Two  evenings  July 
15  and  16,  filed  trip  to 
Cranbrook  July  20. 

Nature  Through  the  Lens  - 

With  naturalist  David 
Elphinstone.  Six  Tuesdays 
May  21 -June  25,  field  trip 
June  9. 

For  more  information  or  to 
register,  call  Mount  Royal 
College,  Calgary  240-6929. 

Dynamic  Forests 

Our  Dynamic  Forests:  The 
Challenge  of  Management,  a 
discussion  paper  developed 
for  the  Alberta  Conservation 
Strategy  project  is  now 
available  from  the  Environ- 
ment Council  of  Alberta.  The 
paper  explains  how  Alberta's 
forests  are  managed  in  the 
face  of  growing  pressures 
from  industrial  and  other 
stakeholders.  Copies  of  the 
paper  are  free  from:  Environ- 
ment Council  of  Alberta.  8th 
Floor,  Weber  Centre,  5555 
Calgary  Trail  Southbound 
N.W..  Edmonton  T6H  5P9. 
427-5792. 


If  you  have  a  short  news  item  of  province-wide  interest 
you'd  like  to  contribute  to  Environment  Update,  please 
send  it  to  the  editor  at  the  address  on  the  Contents  page. 
The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  select  and  edit  items. 
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